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BY  CAROLE  LUKE 


^^f__  ^^m  ^^B_^_        ^  ^^^^^W  *■  t      still  early.  The  sky  lightens  blue  from 

^^^HJH  ^H  ^B^^l       ^H  ^^^^W  I  black.  Gulls  soar  high,  silent,  carried  across 

^^^^^^  ^H  ^^^^^^       ^H  ^^V  I  the    wide,    empty    beaches, 

^H  ^^M  ^H  ^H  ^^1  H  windswept,  floating,  wingspans  taut  across 

^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  A  the  wind  from  the  north  where  you  stand, 

the  cold,  metal-blue  steel  hanging  between  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  your  left  hand,  heavy  now  against 
your  thigh.  And  you  face  this  northernmost  window 
of  your  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  of  your  gray, 
paint-flaking  house  with  everything  you  have  left, 
never  having  slept,  not  this  night,  not  the  one  before, 
not  the  one  before  that.  The  ocean  roars  around  you, 
around  and  around  this  tight,  little  room  that  smells 
damp  with  wet  wood  and  your  sleeplessness.  And 
then  it  starts. 

Slow  first,  like  waking. 

Somewhere  fifty  miles  away,  light  breaks 
through  blinds  in  long,  regular  lines  across  a  bed 
where  a  woman  dreams  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
northfacing  window  of  a  gray,  two-story  house,  her 
arm  crossed  over  her  face,  her  legs  lean  and  angular 
like  a  foal's,  knock-kneed  in  sleep.  A  cool  place,  this 
room,  in  a  low,  tile-roofed  house  on  a  dusty  plateau. 
Moving  first  as  an  imperceptible  sigh,  a  single  beat 
rotates  her  pelvic  bone  until  the  leg  crosses  and  col- 
lapses back  down  on  the  sheet.  First  this  slight  trem- 
or, this  sigh-then  a  solid  inch  of  her  moves  another 
smaller  inch  of  her,  somewhere  tucked  deep  below  the 
thick,  brown-red  fleshiness  of  her  liver,  somewhere 
warm  and  fluid  and  soft.  Her  eyes  open. 

You,  exhausted,  your  hair  matted,  your  eyes 
brittle,  push  yourself  away  from  the  window  and 
drop,  seated,  on  the  bed.  Your  shoulders  hunched, 
chin  tucked,  you  pull  and  push  absendy  at  the  safety, 
then  lean  back  into  the  mattress,  the  gun  sUding  away 
from  your  hand  into  the  waves  of  blankets  and  bed- 
ding. You  jerk  back  up,  grab  again  at  the  now-clear 
bottle  that  has  long  since  been  drained.  You  grab, 
your  fingers  bloated  and  sticky,  a  child's  hand,  grubby 
and  soft,  the  child,  pinch-faced,  tear-streaked,  left  be- 
hind by  them  all.  The  bottle  clatters  and  breaks  at 
your  feet,  the  sweet,  little  alcoholic  juice  of  it  spill- 
ing against  your  foot. 

And  you  want  to  weep  now,  your  head  turning 
and  aching,  even  if  only  to  feel  the  wet  smears  on 
your  cheeks.  But  you  can't.  You  want  it  to  stop,  all 
this  spinning  around.  Enough,  you  want  to  say  in  a 
voice  clear  and  loud  ,  enough  of  this.  But  all  that 
comes  out  is  a  sort  of  sick  howl  like  a  dog  that's 
been  gutted  and  struggles  on,  the  flesh  of  it  hanging 
in  long,  black,  fly-flecked  strips. 

The  sun  starts  its  slow,  tired  climb,  solitary 
against  the  Pacific.  Your  eyes  hurt  so,  but  you  can't 
close  them,  you  can't  look  away. 

Her  body  turns.  Awake,  her  body  tucks  now  to 

dance,  to  stomp  it  down,  this  tiny  hollow  space 

where  the  warm  is,  everything  else  like  wings  folded 

around  in  tight  compact  circles  of  sinewy  flesh.  She 

Stacy  Guess 


wails,  every  piece  of  her,  every  inch  of  meat  and  bone 
taut  and  hard,  ready  to  turn  again.  The  tremor  has 
grown  into  a  pulse  and  it  shakes  her  alive,  whips  and 
points  her  ankles,  rotates  her  head  in  tempo,  straight- 
ens an  iirm  and  a  wrist  and  a  last  fingertip,  arches  and 
arches  and  turns  her  around,  her  image  Hashing  in 
mirror-like  spurts  tlirough  a  funnel,  dry  as  dust. 

You  wipe  your  hand  across  your  face  in  a  sleepy 
gesture  and  probe  the  wrinkled  covers  for  the  cool, 
oily  barrel.  When  your  hand  finds  it,  when  the  fingers 
close  around  the  action,  a  blue  steel  spark  arcs  across 
the  fifty  miles  of  road  and  beach  and  wood  and  water, 
of  dark  pines  and  small-lcafcd  oak,  of  wide,  yellow 
fields  because  it  is  September  and  scorched,  down, 
dropping  like  a  feather,  down,  gently  dropping 
through  the  lightening  sky  into  the  warm  place  that 
is  at  the  kernel  of  her  and  her  wings  unfold  and  her 
arms  stretch  out  and  her  stomach  tightens  and  she 
surges  upward,  her  feet  exploding  into  thousands  of 
hammerlike  fluttering  steps  until  your  fingers  pause, 
pause,  pause  and  move  back  over  the  dead,  cold  cov- 
ers, back  onto  your  face  and  your  eyes  and  the  win- 
dow and  then  she  pauses  too. 

Then  one  arm  sweeps  outward  in  an  old,  tribal 
arc,  feathers  drip  from  her  forearm,  bells  thud  disso- 
nant at  her  ankles,  and  the  tuneless  call  of  the  wild 
turkey  pierces  the  pale,  young  sky.  Her  feet,  flatfoot- 
ed  and  hard,  pound  the  earth  beneath  the  woodboards 
of  her  rooms  until  the  walls  fly  apart  and  her  back 
arches  down  and  up  and  down  and  her  head  snaps  for- 
ward and  back  like  the  trembling  tail  of  the  copper- 
head. The  rhythm  of  her  flatfooted  stomping  charges 
the  earth,  finds  the  path  through  rock  and  stone  and 
sedentary  layers  of  bituminous  coal,  deeper  through 
dark,  liquified  minerals,  superheated  earthen  crusts, 
molten  orange  and  red,  down  through  these  deepest 
pans  her  feet  stomp  the  tremor,  sweat  dripping  down, 
thighs  aching,  pushing  and  pushing  this  thing  that 
bums  at  her  back  down  through  the  earth  across  fifty 
miles. 

But  the  wood  in  your  floor  is  like  steel.  No 
breeze  comes  through  the  cracks  in  your  boards.  No 
warmth  comes  into  your  room.  And  again  your  ice- 
blue  fingers  close  over  the  grip  of  the  gun. 

And  again  her  arms  circle  broad  and  wide,  again 
they  pull  in,  push  out,  circle  around  and  around,  pull- 
ing her  into  ever  tightening  circles,  coiling  into  the 
very  moment  of  inertia  until  her  body,  half  its  size, 
her  mass,  twice  itself,  collapses  down  into  a  force  so 
critical,  so  dense,  motion  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

Freeze  then  for  a  second.  Hold.  Both  bodies 
locked  and  frozen  in  time  almost  reversed.  The  huge 
force  of  the  ocean  pausing  for  even  less  than  that.  The 
wind  hushed,  suspended,  birds  hanging  in  mid-flight, 
everything  holding  its  breath  until  her  arms,  her  legs, 
the  very  cells  now  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  this 
implosive  force  ricochet  outward,  a  thousand  million 
billion  atoms  pushing  against  the  energy  barriers  of 


their  molecular  boundaries.  All  too  late,  too  late  to  stop  what  has 
stiirted.  Your  finger  pulls,  tugs,  twitches  until  the  trigger  rotates  the 
cylinder  which  slowly  grinds,  clicks  into  place,  the  hammer  slams 
down,  propels  the  bullet  that  flics  soundless  through  the  barrel,  a 
streak  of  red  light,  toward  the  side  of  your  face.  In  slow  motion,  your 
hand  jerks  away  just  in  time  for  the  dull  sounding  thing  to  glance 
against  the  mattress  searing  the  covers,  llien  thud  hard  into  the  floor 
from  where  this  wild  noise  has  come,  the  force  of  a  breath,  a  reversible 
quiver  that  now  sweeps  back  over  fifty  miles,  pushes  flesh  back  into 
the  rubbery  leathery  skin  that  now  sU'etches  taut  and  still  until,  sweat 
pouring  from  her,  she  picks  up  the  phone  even  before  the  first  ring, 
the  phone  which  she  holds  and  you  hold  now,  your  hand  cradles,  shak- 
ing, your  shoulder  twisted  unnaturally,  your  chest  heaving  from  the  re- 
coil. 

And  she,  knowing  it  is  you,  docs  not  bother  with  the  hello,  does 
not  bother  with  the  who  is  this. 

"Are  you  fine?"  she  asks,  flat,  not  so  much  a  question  as  a  state- 
ment, the  sun  pouring  over  her  hands  and  face,  her  room  with  no  walls 
letting  in  the  wind  that  shakes  her  cool,  still  sweating  body. 

And  she  hears  your  voice  like  sharp,  high,  piercing,  windless  air 
circling  toward  her,  a  coyote's  yelp  running  through  this  endless  wire- 
choked  tunnel  that  stretches  between  fifty  miles. 

"Yes,"  you  say,  breathless,  shaking  and  raging,  your  heart  whole, 
"I  am  fine."  #) 
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Two   Dances 


city   Sunday 

the  old  man  whirls  and  swirls 

and  throws  laughter  up  to  God 

he  splashes  the  air 

with  hands  too  old  to  feel 

to  stiff  to  bend 

he  dances  with  all  creation 

i  stare  and  smile 
is  he  mad 


i  have  not  danced  with  the  universe 


--Brad  Arnold 


thoughts  on  a  dance 


seven  silver  streams 
flames  that  flicker 
fall  and  flow 
fly  and  fade, 
they  paint  motion 
line  and  curve 
on  empty  space 


I  have  a  dream  of  dancing: 

our  hands  like  laughter 

shake  the  brilliant  air; 
The  shattered  light 

a  rain  of  diamonds 

falls  in  joy  at  our  feet. 
Awaking  to  the  truth  of  scorn 
driven  by  a  grief 

indissoluble  as  flesh 
I  move  upstream  against  the  crowd 
a  knife 
cutting  through  dark  water 

-Frank  O'Neill 


-Brad  Arnold 


Jt  5  ail  jiLst  CL  dance 
of  Ihc  mincL. 


RAY'S    PAIMT;   Thoughts  On  A 

Collaboration  By  The  Artists 


On  November  20  and  21,  1987,  a  multi-media 
stage  performance  called  "Ray's  Paint"  was  present- 
ed in  Ay  cock  Auditorium  here  at  UNCG.  This  event 
was  the  culmination  of  a  three  month  collaboration 
between  painter  Ray  Martin,  choreographer  Doug 
Risner  and  composer  Kerrie  Thomas,  along  with 
costume  designer  Thomas  Mauney  and  lighting  de- 
signer Andy  Sharp.  The  following  is  based  on  an  in- 
terview with  the  three  principle  collaborators  regard- 
ing their  working  experience. 

Photos  by  Andy  Sharp 

Dancers:  Ashlyn  Keller,  Mark  March,  Lisa 
McMullen,  Doug  Risner,  Francee  Schloesser,  Ste- 
Dhen  Stone, jM^tort^raThonias 


How  did  this  project  come  about? 

Doug  Risner:  In  the  summer  of  1987, 1  began 
thinking  about  my  next  major  work  to  be  produced  in 
concert  at  the  end  of  November.  I  knew  it  would  in- 
volve about  9  weeks  of  rehearsal  and  that  I  did  not 
want  to  work  by  myself.  I  had  worked  for  the  previ- 
ous 7  years  choreographing  primarily  alone,  doing 
all  the  movement,  picking  out  the  score  and  design- 
ing the  costumes.  When  I  began  thinking  about  this 
piece,  I  wanted'to  incorporate  choices  that  weren't 
my  own.  I  had  worked  before  with  a  visual  artist, 
Ray  Martin,  doing  some  small  choreographic  studies 
working  from  his  paintings.  I  talked  with  him  about 
creating  something  kirger  scale  in  a  collaborative  way 


>m 


and  he  was  very  interested.  I  knew  that  I  also  did  not 
want  to  pick  the  music.  In  the  past  I  had  either  found 
a  piece  of  music  and  then  choreographed  to  it  or  else 
I  would  choreograph  a  bit  and  then  decide  what  mu- 
sic would  be  appropriate.  I  spoke  with  Art  Hunkins 
in  the  Music  department  who  recommended  a  fomier 
student  who  had  composed  for  dance  before.  1  called 
Kerrie  Thomas  and  told  him  what  Ray  and  I  were 
thinking  of  doing  and  he  was  also  excited  about  the 
project.  I  also  brought  in  lighting  designer  Andy 
Sharp  and  costume  designer  Thomas  Mauney,  and 
together  we  began  talking  about  what  sort  of  piece  it 
was  that  we  were  going  to  make  and  where  to  start. 
After  being  stuck  for  a  while  we  decided  we  should 
individually  begin  working  on  what  we  were  going 
to  bring  to  the  dance.  I  began  working  on  a  move- 
ment phrase,  Ray  began  a  couple  of  canvases  and 
Kerrie  started  thinking  about  music  for  what  ended 
up  being  the  first  section.  Ray  started  coming  to  my 
rehearsals  and  watching'me  set  the  original  24  count 
phrase  on  the  dancers  and  then  he  would  return  to  his 
studio  and  work  on  the  first  painting.  I,  in  turn, 
would  go  to  Ray's  studio  and  watch  the  painting 
progress.  Kerrie  would  come  to  watch  rehearsal  and 
I  would  go  into  the  sound  room  as  he  started  to  com- 
pose. From  that  point  we  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether for  the  next  three  months. 

Ray  Martin:  I  think  there  were  a  couple  of  rea- 
sons I  was  really  interested  in  this  idea.  First  of  all, 
Doug  made  it  clear  there  would  be  a  co-equal  status 
about  the  process;  that  we  would  not  have  a  subtrac- 
tive  process  where  several  different  kinds  of  artists 
were  making  something  that  condensed  into  someth- 
ing smaller.  There  would  be  a  larger  gestalt  growing 
from  good  artists  working  in  different  mediums- 
maybe  not  just  a  dance  with  subplots  of  music  and 
an  but  something  a  little  fresher  ant!  bigger  than  what 
one  usually  sees  on  stage.  Secondly,  I  too  was  a  bit 
frustrated  with  the  environment  that  I  norinaily  ex- 
hibit my  art  in,  the  sterile  white  wails  in  uailerics 
where  people  walk  by,  perusing  paintings  like  taxi- 
denned  animals.  I  paint  in  an  aninialoil  way.  Tlie 
time,  space  and  movement  evident  in  dance  and  imi- 
sic  possess  parallels  to  my  concerns  in  painting.  I 
was  excited  by  that  aspect  of  the  collaboration.  Doug 
mentioned  the  way  we  began  and  I  think  one  of  the 
fascinating  aspects  of  our  working  process  was  there 
was  a  "not  knowing"  quality  about  the  whole  thing. 
We  did  not  have  a  presupposition  as  to  what  would 
happen  and  I  think  our  eyes  were  wide  open  to 
something  new  coming  into  being  because  of  this. 

Kerrie  Thomas:  Knowing  I  would  have  my 
own  voice  in  the  piece  interested  me.We  described 
this  as  a  situation  where  all  the  arts  could  co-exist. 
This  could  have  been  dangerous  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  cluttering,  and  come  to  think  of  it ,  it  was 
"cluttered"  and  complex  looking.  I  thought  about  the 


work  but  didn't  start  writing  anything  down  until  af- 
ter I  saw  Ray's  painting.  Most  of  what  I  worked 
from  was  the  dance.  We  talked  about  colors  and  that 
meant  a  lot  as  far  as  setting  the  mood  in  the  different 
movements.  To  me  the  piece  was  very  temporal  and 
in  talking  to  you,  Doug,  I  realized  you  were  not  try- 
ing to  evoke  any  particular  mood  with  the  movement, 
leaving  it  wide  open  for  me  and  I  really  wanted  to 
say  something  in  that  sense.  But  I  also  did  not  want 
to  clutter  the  whole  scene,  so  when  I  remove  my  mu- 
sic from  the  dance  and  listen  to  it,  it's  not  nearly  as 
interesting  to  me  as  it  is  with  the  dance,  though  I  do 
think  it  has  interest.  It  tumed  out  that  my  part  became 
more  of  an  "element"  of  the  performance  rather  than 
something  existing  on  its  own.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as 
a  job  and  I  knew  I  was  going  to  have  a  good  time. 

Doug:  I  think  the  stimulation  came  from  work- 
ing with  people  who  were  passionate  about  their 
work,  serious  artisans.  For  the  audience  the  concept 
was  to  bring  the  three  art  forms  together,  have  us 
work  and  dialogue,  and  hopefully  something  would 
come  out  that  one  would  want  to  look  at  and  that  you 
might  pay  three  dollars  to  go  see. 

Ray:  During  breaks  in  rehearsals  the  dancers 
would  stop  and  look  at  the  paintings.  That  meant  a 
lot  to  me,  that  they  were  making  the  .sort  of  p.sychic 
connections  I  hoped  would  happen  with  them,  be- 
cause in  a  very  real  way  they  were  representatives, 
elements  of  the  paintings  just  as  the  paintings  were 
generated  from  the  choreography.  In  fact,  I  think  I 
got  more  praise  from  the  costumes  I  painted  than 
anything  else.  It  was  thrilling  to  see  the  .space  animat- 
ed as  a  sort  of  three-dimensional  painting,  to  watch 
color  exist  on  the  body  of  a  beautiful  dancer,  da.shing 
through  space,  to  see  the  images  themselves  levitate 
under  the  drama  of  an  ever-changing  light  source. 


Ray  Marlin 


Describe  your  respective  creative  pro- 
cesses and  how  this  collaboration  affected 
them. 

Doug:  This  dance  is  basically  a  24  count  phrase 
that  is  done  standing,  on  the  floor;  a  very  vertical 
phrase.  That  phrase  was  then  made  to  go  to  the  floor 
and  become  a  horizontal  phrase,  so  we  basically  had 
phrase  1  and  phrase  IB.  What  1  was  working  on 
with  this  piece  were  different  forms  of  manipulation. 
One  type  is  called  accumulation.  If  you  have  an  eight 
count  phrase  and  accumulate  by  1  count  in  sequence 
you  end  up  with  1,  1-2,  1-2-3,  1-2-3-4;  etc.  through 
8.  I  also  took  an  accumulated  8  count  phrase  which 
turned  out  to  be  something  like  36  counts  and  de-  ac- 
cumulated, so  that  the  dancers  would  do  the  entire 
accumulation  and  then  drop  a  count,  do  it  again  and 
then  drop  another  count.  Finally  ,  I  was  playing  with 
a  form  of  decay  insertion  where  the  dancer  would 
have  to  do  all  24  counts  but  every  fourth  count  they 
would  insert,  hold-you  either  held  for  that  count, 
hopped,  or  stepped  right  or  left.  Basically  the  integri- 
ty of  the  24  count  phrase  was  kept  but  interrupted, 
taken  in  different  directions.  This  manipulation  of  the 
original  phrase  earned  throughout  the  whole  piece,  at 
least  in  my  mind.  I  talked  with  Ray  about  how  he  felt 
about  manipulation,  accumulation  and  decay.  Accu- 
mulation made  sense  to  him  because  his  manner  of 
painting  was  an  encaustic  type  of  working  using  pig- 
ment, wax,  a  knife  and  a  blowtorch  .  This  way  of 
painting  is,  I  suppose,  the  epitomy  of  accumulation. 
The  layers  of  paint  accumulate  and  as  he  goes  back 
through  the  surface  with  his  knife  and  torch  the  paint 
decays  or  he  takes  away  part  of  the  body  of  it.  When 
Tom  Mauney  designed  the  costumes,  I  supplied  him 
with  unitards  from  pieces  that  had  been  previously 
choreographed.  He  took  them  and  manipulated  them 
by  cutting  out  portions,  by  cutting  out  a  leg  or  slicing 
out  patterns  of  three  bars  on  the  chest  or  the  back. 
Ray's  painting  of  the  costumes  involved  that  also. 
One  of  the  dancer's  costumes,  I  think  Francee's,  had 
already  been  painted  and  Ray  was  very  worried 
about  the  effect  it  would  have  on  stage.  Then  he  real- 
ized ,  after  he  added  paint  to  it,  on  stage  it  was  very 
vibrant  and  alive  and  kept  with  my  aesthetic  of  ma- 
nipulation. 

Ray:  Yeah,  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  told  you  this 
Doug,  but  as  there  were  4  movements  in  the  dance  I 
conceived  of  4  different  paintings.  The  first  one  was 
actually  directly  from  my  eariy  sketch  of  Francee  do- 
ing her  floor  movement.  It  was  the  declaratory  first 
phrase  and  the  simplest  painting.  It  probably  worked 
the  best  on  stage.  The  second  two  paintings,  vertical, 
were  actually  based  on  small  sketches  from  some  of 
the  counts-do  you  remember  that? 

Doug:  Yes,  both  of  those  paintings. 

Ray:  Well,  unless  you  looked  hard,  and  held 
your  head  right  you  would  not  know  they  were  figu- 


rative paintings,  but  they  are.  The  only  non- 
representational  painting  in  the  whole  piece  was  the 
large  horizontal  picture,  the  last  one  to  enter,  and  it 
was  more  of  a  psychological  equivalent  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  third  movement  than  a  literal  interpre- 
tation. I  felt  the  dance  at  that  point  was  about  dispar- 
ate elements  being  able  to  come  together  to  keep 
some  sort  of  harmony  going.  The  third  painting, 
therefore,  was  more  of  an  innerspace,  pursuing  a 
parallel  journey  to  that  of  the  dance  elements.  The 
unitards  were  basically  fields  of  color  with  painted 
elements  that  worked  on  the  dancers'  bodies,  bring- 
ing them  into  congruity  with  the  paintings  hovering 
in  the  space.  They  certainly  were  not  transcribed 
from  the  larger  paintings  but  I  wanted  it  to  be  possi- 
ble to  link  the  costumes  and  the  pictures  together,  to 
think  perhaps  the  dancers  had  been  generated  from 
the  painted  images.  It  was  a  nice  sort  of  "talk"  be- 
tween the  color  of  the  costumes  and  the  color  of  the 
paintings. 

Doug:  I  would  like  to  know  how  Kerrie  came 
up  with  that  five  rhythm  for  the  first  section? 

Kerrie:  I  just  improvised  it  to  what  I  saw.  I 
used  mostly  sampled  sounds  for  the  drum  parts  ex- 
cept in  the  second  section  which  was  just  tapping  on 
the  microphone  for  a  constant  pulse.  The  other  part 
of  the  rhythm  was  the  bells.  In  the  fourth  section  the 
rhythm  was  a  little  $12  bass  I  was  banging  on  with  a 
mallet,  running  through  a  delay  unit  and  doubling  it. 
I  just  love  it,  it  sounds  like  you  are  banging  pots  and 
pans  around  and  that  was  a  2:00  a.  m.  discovery.  I 
never  thought  this  cheap  little  bass  was  going  to 
make  such  an  interesting  sound.  I  did  not  think  spe- 
cifically in  fives,  it  just  turned  out  that  way  because  it 
was  a  pattern  that  came  out  of  the  delay  that  I  was  us- 
ing. There  were  a  lot  of  "accidents"  like  that.  When  I 
see  the  music  with  the  dance  there  is  not  much  I  want 
to  change  because  I  know  nobody  is  just  listening  to 
the  music  when  they  are  seeing  the  piece.  If  I  had  it 
to  do  again  I  think  I  would  be  lucky  if  I  could  get  it 
to  sound  like  it  did. ..I  was  happy  with  it. 

Doug:  I  would  not  change  anything.  That's  the 
thing  about  dance,  if  you  change  it  then  it  is  a  new 
piece.  Dance  is  so  ephemeral,  it  escapes  us  faster 
than  anything.  The  tape  of  your  music  is  intact  as  it 
was.  Ray's  paintings  are  gracing  somebody's  home, 
but  with  dance  it  is  there  and  people  experience  it  and 
then  it  is  gone. 

Ray:  I  felt  a  real  symbiosis  happening  on  those 
performance  nights.  There  was  a  quietude  in  the 
choreography  that  I  feel  is  unusual.  There  was  time 
to  experience  the  music,  the  dance  and  the  artwork. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  things  to  me  personally  was 
the  activation  of  that  entire  black  space  on  a  vertical 
level  as  well  as  the  horizontal.  The  negative  spaces  in 
the  piece  were  profound  and  I  think  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy in  dance  for  the  audience  only  to  see  positive 
shapes,  the  whirl  of  people  moving  on  stage.  This 


was  a  new  kind  of  thing  where  shape  and  space  were 
not  only  to  be  intuited  by  the  "intelligent"  viewer  but 
were  physically  "there"  to  be  seen  by  everyone. 
There  was  this  big  abstract  dance  with  these  big  ab- 
stract paintings  and  this  abstract  music  but  nobody 
was  asking  what  it  all  meant.  Somehow  each  of  these 
forms  co-educated  the  audience.  The  dance  helped 
them  understand  the  paintings  and  the  paintings 
helped  them  understand  the  dance  and  the  music  pro- 
vided oil  for  the  whole  process. 

Doug:  I  am  always  surprised  at  how  beautiful 
the  work  ended  up  being.  I  don't  like  any  sort  of  art 
that  "tries"  to  be  what  it  is,  and  I  think  there  is  so 
much  bad  dance  trying  to  be  dramatic  or  theatrical.  I 
knew  with  the  dancers  I  had  selected  to  do  this  work 
were  so  diverse  in  technical  ability,  creativity  and 
performance  quality  that  putting  them  all  together  on 
stage  would  create  enough  drama.  I  think  the  piece 
was  a  gentle  work.  It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
feminist  aesthetics  and  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  gender  issues  and  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  classical  ideals.  It  deals  with  traffic,  it  has  to  do 
with  us  all  using  the  same  roads,  getting  through  our 
life  in  a  gentle  sort  of  way,  watching  out  for  one  an- 
other but  also  being  aggressive  and  assertive,  but  in  a 
way  which  does  not  extinguish  someone  else's  abili- 
ties or  potential. 

Ray:  I  have  to  say  I  got  addicted  during  to  thea- 
ter life  during  tech  week... 

Kerrie:  ...To  the  drinking? 

Ray:  ...I  saw  what  it's  like  to  be  a  rabbit  on  a 
country  road  who  could  cross  the  damn  road  at  his 
leisure,  but  he  always  waits  until  right  before  a  car 
comes  zooming  along  and  then  he  zips  across  right 
before  impact.  Sometimes  he  makes  it  and  sometimes 


he  doesn't.  That  makes  you  feel  really  alive  some- 
how... 

Doug:  You  get  one  week  in  the  theater  and  you 
have  to  split  that  up  with  6  different  choreographers 
and  let  the  technical  people  do  what  they  need  to  do. 
You  get  your  two  hours  on  the  stage  to  space  your 
piece  and  go  through  your  tech.  From  there  you  are 
into  two  nights  of  dress  rehearsals  and  then  it  is  up 
and  it  is  gone.  No  one  gives  a  fuck,  really.  It  is  an 
experience  they  have.  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
when  you  are  going  through  that  creative  process  and 
you  are  waiting  to  put  it  on  the  stage  you  make  good 
decisions.  You  always  put  it  out  there  before  it's 
ready,  at  least  I  do. 

Kerrie:  Well,  I  like  the  fact  that  it  got  bigger 
when  it  came  to  fruition.  It  was  an  entire  experience. 
We  may  have  thought,  yeah,  it  will  work  but  I  don't 
know  if  any  of  us  thought  that  this  was  going  to  be 
really  remarkable... 

Ray:  People  responded  to  the  wholistic  thing.  I 
think  there  is  a  mis-perception  about  art;  that  artists 
are  so  in  love  with  the  way  their  reality  exists  they 
want  to  reproduce  it  and  pay  homage  to  it  in  some 
way.  Most  of  the  artists  I  know  are  rather  unhappy 
with  the  lack  of  harmony  in  life  and  they  want  to 
create  a  dream  of  the  possibility  of  harmony  some- 
place. To  me  there  was  a  content  message  in  this 
piece  regarding  the  possibility  of  color  and  music  and 
form  and  movement  co-existing  busily  and  somehow 
working  together.  I  think  this  may  be  what  the  three 
of  us  had  in  common,  in  the  way  that  we  worked. 

Kerrie:  Is  that  self-indulgence? 

Ray:  Well,  that's  what  artists  do.  We  need 
dreams  to  make  us  alive.  ^ 
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SCULPTURE  BY    CHRISTY  RUPP  GUEST  OF  THE  FALK  VISITING  ARTIST  ENDOWMENT,  JANUARY  1988. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  M.  READ 

We  at  Coraddi  feel  that  the  quality  of  the  material  in  this  magazine  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
vvealth  of  creative  talent  and  energy  that  is  present  in  the  UNCG  community.  The  sculpture  pro- 
gram of  UNCG  is  party  to  this  preponderance  of  creativity. 

The  sculpture  program  has  always  been  a  strong  element  of  the  UNCG  Art  Department,  rec- 
ognized for  its  excellent  faculty  and  resources.  Our  campus  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
one  of  the  largest  foundries  in  the  region  where  students  can  explore  the  possibilities  of  metal 
casting  with  the  guidance  of  Carl  Billingsley.  The  clay  modeling  program  is  also  of  high  quali- 
ty, due  to  the  expertise  of  Pat  Wasserboehr.  These  components  add  up  to  create  a  program 
with  a  great  diversity  of  form,  reflecting  the  willingness  and  ability  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of 
ideas.  Furthermore,  the  sculpture  program  is  a  place  where  the  different  disciplines  of  the  art 
department  can  come  together,  creating  a  symbiosis  of  paint  and  metal,  fiber  and  wood,  clay 
and  wax,  and  of  course,  the  imagination. 

When  approaching  the  task  of  doing  a  feature  on  sculpture  at  UNCG,  we  had  to  consider 
how  to  best  present  the  three-dimensional  forms  in  our  two-dimensional  format.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  photographs  which  document  these  works  sufficiently  capture  the  respective  energies 
of  these  pieces. 


UNTITLED-Matt  Blackwell 

This  piece  speaks  for  itself. 


UNTITLE D-Rohert  Stone 

"The  distinctive  characteristics  of  terra-cotta  (baked  earth) 

as  an  expressive  medium  offer  unique  possibilities  to  the  artist, 

as  well  as  special  appeal  to  the  viewer.  Its  direct  relation 

to  the  earth  itself  and  its  connection  with  primeval  expression 

give  this  clay  universal  and  metaphorical  associations  with  man  and  nature. 

The  uniqueness  of  (using)  clay  to  communicate  aesthetic  qualities 

sufficient  to  engage  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  mind,  entices  me 

to  its  potential  as  a  creative  medium." 


BALANCING   ACT-  Greg  Podgorny 

"My  inspiration  for  this  piece  was  a  performance 
by  the  Ringling  Brothers  ,  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus. 

I  was  astounded  by  the  acrobats'  ability  to  balance  themselves 
with  such  grace.  I  took  an  everyday  form  (triangles)  and  let  the 

abstract  notion  of  two  men  balancing  themselves  be  portrayed  through 

the  simplicity  of  triangles.  It  is  my  ode  to  the  circus." 


LINE  IN  SPAC£:--Simone  Spicer-Raab 

"This  piece  is  the  first  in  a  series  tided  "Me  in  Space." 

Since  I  am  pregnant  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to 

document  this  changing  gravitational  pull  in  my  body, 

and  to  work  with  hands  as  a  way  of  expressing 

a  balance  that  I  feel." 


BUF FY- Jim  Austin 

"This  is  one  of  my  first  attempts  at  stone  carving. 
All  the  work  was  done  with  hammer  and  chisel. 
Carving  is  a  process  of  subtraction,  as  opposed  to 
modeling  with  clay.  It  is  a  deliberative  process 
which  emphasizes  a  dialogue  between 
the  stone  and  the  carver." 


yiraison 

in  retrospect 

by  llnda  fox 


When  Robert  Watson  joined  the  Department  of  English  at  Woman's  College  in  1953,  he  had  not 
yet  sent  out  any  of  his  worl<  for  publication.  The  previous  year  he  had  married  Betty  Rean,  a  painter 
and  childhood  friend  from  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  where  both  had  grown  up.  Their  Greensboro  home 
for  over  twenty  years  was  on  Highland  Avenue,  in  one  of  the  three  houses  that  still  stand  on  the  hill 
behind  the  Graham  Building.  They  reared  two  children;  came  to  know  Randall  Jarrell,  Robert  Lowell, 
Lettie  Rogers,  Peter  Taylor,  and  other  writers  associated  with  Woman's  College;  and  settled  into  the 
Greensboro  community  of  writers  and  artists.  In  the  late  1950s  Watson  began  to  publish  his  poetry. 

After  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Watson  attended  Williams  College  and  graduated  in 
1946  with  a  BA  in  economics.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  Zurich  as  a  Swiss-American  Exchange  Fellow 
before  beginning  graduate  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  earned  MA  and  PhD 
degrees  in  English. 

Although  he  writes  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  essays,  and  reviews,  Watson's  primary 
commitment  is  to  poetry,  and  for  more  than  two  decades,  his  poetry  has  received  high  praise. 
Writing  for  Poetry,  May  Swenson  commented  on  A  Paper  Horse,  the  first  of  Watson's  five  books  of 
poetry:  "His  final  long  poem,  'Watson  on  the  Beach,"  is  not  only  a  candid  self-portrait  that 
simultaneously  paints  a  fascinating  seascape,  but  is  also  a  receptacle  for  the  keepsakes  of  his 
philosophy,  and  the  harmonies  of  its  loose  form  are  beautifully  organized... they  have  the  specificity 
of  dreams,  along  with  their  characteristic  missing  connections;  they  send  their  messages  to  the 
psyche  without  needing  reasonable  interpretation."  Watson's  second  volume  of  poetry. 
Advantages  of  Dark,  was  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  in  1966.  The  American  Academy  and  Institute 
of  the  Arts,  the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Fulbright  Program  have  all  recognized  his 
literary  accomplishments  with  awards  or  grants. 

Watson's  dedication  to  his  muse  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  lead  in  the  shaping  of 
UNCG's  graduate  writing  program.  In  addition  to  teaching  academic  courses  and  writing  tutorials, 
he  activated  the  MFA  program  in  creative  writing  in  1965.  The  following  year  he  co-founded  The 
Greensboro  Review,  the  program's  nationally  distributed  literary  magazine. 

Extending  far  beyond  this  campus,  his  involvement  in  contemporary  literature  includes 
membership  on  the  founding  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated  Writing  Programs  and  reading  for 
several  university  presses.  Audiences  at  over  one  hundred  universities,  writing  centers,  and 
libraries,  including  the  Library  of  Congress,  have  heard  him  read  his  poetry.  Lincoln  Center  recently 
honored  his  work  with  a  performance  of  his  poetry  set  to  music  by  Gerald  Ginsberg. 

Of  more  immediate  significance  to  countless  developing  writers  is  his  willingness  to  share  not 
only  his  critical  eye  and  ear,  but  also  his  unconditional  encouragement  to  proceed  with  their  own 
writing.  Praising  his  work  and  thanking  him  for  his  contributions  during  his  thirty-four  years  at  UNCG 
are  difficult  tasks:  Bob  will  hardly  stand  still  for  either. 


CORADDI:  Did  you,  as  an  economics  major  at 
Williams  College,  write  poetry? 

WATSON:  I  wrote  poems  as  an  undergraduate, 
but  there  were  no  writing  courses  offered  at  the  time. 
In  the  second  semester  of  my  freshman  year,  I  asked 
an  English  teacher  to  comment  on  a  batch  of  about 
ten  of  my  poems.  He  took  them,  and  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  he  gave  them  back.  He  said,  "Well  1  read 
your  poems  and  I  had  a  colleague  read  your  poems. 
We  enjoyed  them,  but  one  thing  we  can  tell  you  is 
that  you  will  never  be  a  poet."  That  really  made  me 
pretty  much  a  closet-writer.  It  did  not  stop  me  from 
writing,  but  it  stopped  me  from  showing  people  my 
work,  especially  to  college  professors  who  did  not 
write  poems. 

CORADDI:  Had  you  already  decided  to  major  in 
economics  or  did  that  experience  cause  you  to  change 
your  major? 

WATSON:  My  father,  grandfather,  and  uncle 
were  attorneys,  and  I  had  intended  to  become  a 
lawyer.  I  thought  that  the  best  preparation  for  law 
school  would  be  a  sort  of  double  major  in  English 
and  economics.  I  did  honors  work  in  economics, 
although  I  had  enough  credits  for  a  major  in  English. 

CORADDI:  Why  did  you  not  go  into  law? 

WATSON:  It  dawned  on  me  that  I  would  have  to 
go  into  the  family  law  firm.  My  father  was  a  very 
strong  man,  and  at  twenty,  when  I  graduated  from 
college,  I  thought  that  to  escape  from  being  under  his 
thumb,  maybe  I  should  do  something  else  to  earn  a 
living.  I  knew  that  I  wanted  to  write,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  I  should  do  to  earn  a  living.  When  the 
head  of  the  English  department  at  Williams  College 
offered  me  a  teaching  position,  I  took  it.  That  is  how 
I  went  into  the  teaching  profession. 

CORADDI:  The  personnae  and  speakers  of  your 
poems  are  often  involved  in  financial  risks  and 
gambles.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  "Callers," 
"The  Mountain  Owner,"  "Christmas  in  Las  Vegas  (A 
Widow  Speaks),"  and  "Repossessed."  Do  you  see 
any  connection  between  those  undergraduate  studies 
in  economics  and  some  of  your  poetry? 

WATSON:  I've  never  thought  of  it.  Maybe  so.  I 
really  became  interested  in  luck  and  chance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  so  much  in  life-where  and  when  we  are 
born;  whether  we  are  white,  black,  or  oriental; 
whether  we  are  from  rich  parents  or  poor  parents; 
whether  we  are  six-foot-eight  or  four-foot-eight; 
where  we  go  to  school-is  a  matter  of  luck.  The 
financial  allusions  in  my  poetry  refer  to  a  wide  range 
of  elements  of  our  lives.  I  think  I  probably  make  it 
clearest  in  "The  Radio  Astronomer,"  in  which  I  talk 
about  luck  and  chance  as  they  operate  throughout  the 
universe.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  radio  astronomer. 
He  listens  to  outer  space,  and  so  far  he  has  heard 
only  random  sounds.  He  is  looking  for  purposeful 
and  meaningful  sounds.  I  think  that  in  life  I  look  for 
things  that  form  patterns,  that  are  not  random. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  LAS  VEGAS  (A    Widower  Speaks) 

I  shake  its  arm,  the  dials  spin, 

My  life  in  bells,  oranges,  lemons,  bars  turns. 

I  can't  lose,  I  can't  win. 

The  hours  shuffle  by  metallically  here 

Where  neither  night  nor  day  nor  hours  are 

Where  under  the  pink,  blinking  bulbs 

Over  the  fields  of  green  felt 

No  one  is  young,  no  one  is  old. 

The  breasts  of  chorus  girls  swell  like  boils. 

I  bought  a  girl  with  chips  last  night. 

0  Doll,  the  beauty  parlour  styled  your  hair  in  pewter, 
With  lotions  and  light  they  plated  your  body  with  brass 
Ignoring  two  white  circles  of  breast 

And  one  white  stripe  of  ass. 
All  night  we  whirred  and  clicked 
Bells,  oranges,  lemons,  cherries,  bars. 
Assembled  for  departure  in  your  blue  fox 
Your  look  pretty  as  any  juke  box. 

1  am  a  machine  facing  a  machine. 
I  insert  a  quarter,  shake  an  arm. 

My  arm  is  a  handle,  my  legs  are  steel. 

The  dials  of  my  mind  spin. 

I  can't  lose,  I  can't  win. 

My  throat  chokes  with  coins, 

I  spew  quarters  from  my  mouth. 

Alone  unriveted  in  the  bath 

Under  the  steady  neon 

A  beast  hisses,  shakes  its  furred  head. 

I  look  out  the  window  with  my  wolf's  eyes. 

It  is  night.  It  is  night. 

I  have  been  a  beast,  I  have  been  a  machine. 
Rabbit's  foot  and  four-leaf  clover,  for  Christmas 
Let  me  hit  the  jackpot:  make  me  a  man 
Who  can  hold  a  woman  in  tenderness. 
Bear  memories  of  tenderness, 
Make  my  life  in  winter  midnight  moonlight  spin 
Where  I  will  lose  and  1  will  win. 


There  is  another  aspect  of  money  in  my  poems. 
One's  concentration  on  money  narrows  life.  When  a 
person's  focus  is  entirely  on  money,  as  in  the  poem 
"Callers,"  life  is  narrowed  to  almost  nothing.  That 
theme  is  in  another  poem  I  wrote  about  a  man  who 
owned  oil  wells  and  in  another  about  a  childhood 
friend  of  mine  who  embezzled  five  million  dollars. 
But  I  sort  of  admired  him  for  doing  that.  He  did  do 
something  out  of  the  ordinary! 

CORADDI:  Your  work  often  expresses  a 
fascination  with  the  unseen  and  the  unheard  that  we 
cannot  physically  grab  onto  in  life.  In  poems  such  as 
"The  Glass  Door,"  "Swan  X  One  (or  the  Coal  Bag)," 
and  "Advantages  of  Dark,"  the  poet  can  neither  catch 
nor  ignore  the  unseen  and  the  unheard.  He  seems  to 
ponder  them  as  the  Inexplicable  that  equalizes  or  that, 
as  he  writes  in  "Swan  X  One  (or  the  Coal  Bag)," 
"reduces  all  to  the  immortal."  Is  the  poet  a 
philosopher? 

WATSON:  I  would  not  consider  myself  a 
philosopher  in  any  technical  or  professional  sense. 
My  definition  of  philosophy  is  "a  systematic 
befuddling  of  one's  mind  in  a  language  especially 
created  for  that  purpose."  No  professional 
philosopher  would  ever  call  poets  philosophers. 
They  are  artists  first.  I  have  experiences  and  I  don't 
understand  them.  The  more  I  write  the  more  I 
understand  of  the  world,  even  though  after  a  lifetime 
of  writing  I  still  do  not  understand  very  much.  Many 
of  my  poems  do  consider  what  will  not  be  explained. 
I  can  feel  the  inexplicable,  and  I  try  to  evoke  its 
presence.  So  many  people  seem  to  think  that 
everything  can  be  explained,  but  that  is  a  terrible 
mistake  to  make  about  life. 

CORADDI:  How  does  your  exploration  of  the 
inexplicable  relate  to  some  of  the  poems  in  which 
you  use  inner  monologue? 

WATSON:    People  to  me  are  very  mysterious. 


and  I  ask  myself  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  that 
particular  person.  I  am  interested  in  character  and 
spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  a  very  different  sort  of  person  than  I  am. 
What  are  other  lives  like?  I  try  to  capture  the  mystery 
of  a  human  personality,  of  different  personalities. 

CORADDI:  How  do  you  choose  the  personnae 
for  your  inner  monologue  poems-"The  Child  Raper 
of  Chelsea,"  for  example? 

WATSON:  "The  Child  Raper  of  Chelsea"  is  an 
extreme  example  of  a  man  who  is  really  a  monster. 
He  raped  and  murdered  little  girls.  I  asked  myself, 
how  can  anyont  be  like  that.  It  is  similar  to  the  way 
you  might  ask  yourself  how  Adolph  Hitler,  Joseph 
Stalin,  or  whatever  ax-murderer  is  in  the  newspaper 
this  week  can  be  the  way  he  is.  I  try  to  figure  out 
how  that  man  felt  about  himself,  about  life,  about  the 
world  around  him.  Artists  do  all  the  time. 
Dostoyevski  is  just  marvelous  at  capturing  people 
who  behave  very,  very  strangely.  In  Crime  and 
Punishment  there  is  Raskolnikov,  an  ax-murderer 
who  has  killed  two  women. Yet  we  are  sympathetic 
with  him  as  a  person.  Another  who  engages  our 
sympathy  is  Sonja,  the  prostitute.  But  most  of  my 
dramatic  monologues  are  not  about  grotesque  people 
or  about  modes  of  behavior  that  society  does  not 
approve  of.  They  are  about  commonplace  people 
such  as  a  secretary  or  a  man  who  works  for  an 
insurance  company.  In  some-for  example,  "The 
Judge  Winds  His  Clock"-I  concentrate  on 
professional  interests.  Some  of  my  dramatic 
monologues  focus  on  people  who  have  somehow 
been  lost  from  the  American  history  books.  One  is 
Victoria  Woodhull,  the  first  woman  to  run  for  the 
presidency  of  America.  Another  is  about  the  last 
surviving  Indian  of  a  tribe.  I  think  these  people  are 
significant  parts  of  our  past. 

CORADDI:    I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question 


My 
definition 
of  philosophy  is 
''a  systematic  befuddKng 
of  one^s  mind  in  a  language 
especially  created  for 
that  purpose.  ^^ 
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GOING   NOWHERE  ALONE   AT   NIGHT 

All  houses  stand  in  pools  of  black. 
A  police  car's  blue  roof-eye  trails 
Me  down  this  Fall  night  of  drifting 
Leaves.  I  drift.  I  drift.  It's  wrong 
To  fall  in  love  so  many  times, 
So  many  times.  The  yellow  leaves 
This  Fall  more  beautiful  than  last. 

They  curb  me  with  a  siren  cry. 
"Destination?  Your  license  please!" 
"Nowhere.  I  can't  sleep."  O  the  stars 
Warm,  luminous  as... It's  wrong 
With  half-dressed  trees  so  lovely  now 
As  you  and  they  were  and  all  are. 
The  blue  light  spins  away  in  leaves. 

Why  don't  I  root  myself  in  bed; 
A  black  tree  in  rows,  unmoving. 
Of  black  trees?  It's  wrong  to  fall  in  love 
So  many  times,  so  many  times. 


^J 


'/ 


that  you  have  asked  every  writer  who  has  come 
through  the  MFA  program  here  at  UNCG.  Would 
you  describe  how  one  or  two  writers  have  influenced 
your  own  work? 

WATSON:  I  write  lyric,  narrative,  and  dramatic 
poems.  The  major  influences  on  my  writing  of 
narrative  and  dramatic  poems  have  been  Chaucer, 
Browning,  and,  more  recently,  Roben  Frost.  Two 
other  poets  have  influenced  me  a  great  deal  by  their 
example;  William  Butler  Yeats  and  William  Carlos 
Williams.  I  admire  Yeats's  determination,  dedication, 
and  total  concentration  on  poetry  and  its  significance 
in  the  widest  possible  sense.  William  Carlos 
Williams,  a  neighbor  of  mine  when  I  was  a  child, 
made  me  realize  that  if  you  come  from  a  medium- 
sized  town  in  New  Jersey,  you  can  be  a  poet  whether 
you  are  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  what  have  you.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  an  academic.  You  can  be  a 
pediatrician  in  a  small  town  in  New  Jersey. 

CORADDI:  Have  any  fiction  writers  influenced 
you? 

WATSON:  When  I  was  young,  the  two  fiction 
writers  who  most  influenced  me  were  James  Joyce 
and  Thomas  Mann.  After  I  graduated  from  college,  I 
went  to  Zurich,  Switzerland.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
went  was  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  novelist.  Both  Mann 
and  Joyce  had  lived  there.  I  skied  at  Davos  Platz  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  the  setting  of  The  Magic 
Mountain,  Mann's  great  novel.  I  admired  these 
two  writers  immensely  and  thought  that  if  I  lived  in 
Zurich,  I  also  could  perhaps  write  a  great  novel. 
While  I  was  in  Zurich,  I  wrote  the  first  sentence  of  a 
novel  and  kept  writing  and  rewriting  it  and  never  got 
to  the  second  sentence.  So  much  for  the  influence  of 
Joyce  and  Mann  on  the  prose  of  Robert  Watson. 

CORADDI:  When  you  came  to  Greensboro  you 
joined  a  faculty  that  was  very  active  and  well  known 
in  contemporary  literature  and  creative  writing.  How 
did  that  environment  affect  your  development  as  a 
writer? 

WATSON:  It  was  very  good  for  me.  When  I 
arrived  here  I  was  in  my  late  twenties.  I  had  known 
lawyers,  doctors,  electricians,  plumbers,  and 
teachers,  but  I  had  never  known  a  writer.  I  had  met 
Dr.  William  Carlos  Williams.  I  knew  that  he  wrote 
poems,  but  I  knew  him  as  a  physician.  So  until  I  met 
Randall  Jarrell,  Lettie  Rogers,  Robie  Macauley,  and 
Peter  Taylor,  and  the  visitors  we  would  have  on 
campus,  /  knew  no  writers.  In  knowing  them,  I 
began  to  think  of  writing  as  a  natural,  rather  than 
unnatural  occupation.  Here  were  these  people  1 
would  see  almost  on  a  daily  basis  and  they  were 
writers  and  they  were  not  all  that  different  from  you 
and  me.  So  that  made  me  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
natural  occupation  also  for  me. 

CORADDI:  To  whom,  in  addition  to  the  one 
professor  at  Williams  College,  did  you  turn  for 
criticism  of  vour  work? 


WATSON:  I  did  not  turn  to  anybody  until  I  came 
to  Greensboro  in  1953. 1  had  never  really  shown  my 
poems  to  anyone.  Maybe  occasionally  I  read  a  poem 
to  my  wife  or  to  a  friend,  but  that  is  it.  I  had  poems 
piling  up  in  a  drawer  or  in  a  suitcase.  I  did  not  have 
the  faintest  idea  what  anyone  did  with  them.  It  was 
only  after  I  had  been  here  for  a  few  years  that  I 
decided  to  have  some  responses  to  my  work.  I 
showed  a  batch  of  poems  to  Randall  Jarrell,  WiUiam 
Carlos  Williams,  and  Robert  Lowell.  Their 
encouragement  gave  me  enough  confidence  to  begin 
sending  out  my  poems  for  publication. 

CORADDI:  What  relation  exists  between  your 
writing  and  your  teaching? 

WATSON:  Writing  for  me  has  always  been  a 
secret  and  hidden  occupation.  I  have  always  had  a 
secret  room  where  I  write.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  my  public  life  or  with  my  professional  life  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  something  completely  separate  and 
apart.  It  is  only  when  I  am  cut  off  from  the  concerns 
of  daily  life  of  family,  job,  social  obligations  that  I 
am  able  to  get  in  touch  with  my  muse.  That  is  one 
reason  for  my  desire  for  writing  in  the  morning 
before  anything  impinges.  I  think  in  any  art  you  have 
to  be  close  to  your  subconscious-or  call  it  what  you 
will. 

CORADDI:  "Odalisque"  is  the  first  of  your 
poems  to  have  been  published? 

WATSON:  Yes.  That  was  in  1959;  I  was  34 
years  old. 

CORADDI:  Do  you  think  writers  try  to  publish 
too  early? 

WATSON:   Many  people  today  think  they  ought 


Robert   Watson 

with  fellow  poet  Randall  Jarrell 

at  the  Woman's  College  in  1964. 


to  publish  very  young.  That  can  be  fine,  but  very 
often  it  is  a  mistake.  Frost  was  thirty-nine  when  he 
published  his  first  book  of  poems.  Wallace  Stevens 
was  forty-four,  and  he  thought  he  had  published  too 
early.  So  age  is  not  really  a  consideration.  There  is  a 
great  pressure  in  our  society  to  be  a  kind  of  child 
genius,  to  publish  your  first  book  at  21  and  to  win 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  at  25.  That  should  not  be  the  goal 
of  a  writer  anymore  than  the  goal  of  your  life  should 
be  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  Making  money,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  a  by-product  rather  than  a  goal.  It  is 
the  same  with  writing  poetry  or  fiction.  Certainly 
publishing  and  recognition  are  very  nice  by- 
products, but  the  goal  should  not  be  publication, 
money,  and  fame.  The  real  reward  of  writing  is  in 
the  doing  of  it.  That  is  the  great  joy.  It  is  in  the 
making  of  it. 

CORADDI:  How  do  you  view  a  given  poem  of 
yours  within  the  context  of  your  entire  collection  of 
poems? 

WATSON:  Although  I  work  at  one  poem  at  a 
time,  basically  I  think  I  am  really  writing  one  poem 
over  my  lifetime,  just  one  poem.  Each  individual 
poem  is  a  part  of  something  that  is  larger.  When  you 
read  Frost's  collected  poems  or  Yeats's  collected 
poems,  you  are  getting  something  whole.  This  is 
what  I  hope  for  and  am  trying  for. 

CORADDI:  This  university  has  a  long  tradition 
of  bringing  distinguished  visiting  writers  to  campus- 
Robert  Frost,  Flannery  O'Connor,  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  May  Swenson,  W.  D.  Snodgrass,  to  name  a 
few.  Do  you  recall  any  particularly  memorable  visit? 

WATSON:      In  the    1950s,   when  this  was 
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Woman's  College,  Robert  Frost  used  to  go  to 
Florida  every  winter  and  on  his  way  hack  from 
Florida  at  the  end  of  Miirch,  he  always  stopped  and 
made  a  visit  to  the  campus.  It  was  usually  an 
overnight  visit,  during  which  he  would  give  a 
reading  and  meet  with  the  interested  students.  We  did 
not  have  a  graduate  writing  progrimi  at  that  time.  One 
afternoon  Frost  met  in  a  lounge  in  Elliott  Center  with 
undergraduates  interested  in  poetry.  He  sat  in  a  chair 
and  most  of  them  sat  on  the  floor.  They  looked  up  to 
him.  Frost  said,  "Now  I  have  nothing  planned.  I  will 
answer  any  questions  you  have  about  poetry  or  other 
matters."  No  one  asked  him  a  question.  Finally  he 
said,  "Now  look,  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  southern 
Democrats  and  I  am  a  northern  Republican.  We  have 
lots  in  common,  so  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  me 
questions."  Silence.  The  students  did  not  ask  a 
single  question.  Robert  Frost  said,  "Well,  since  you 
are  not  going  to  ask  any  questions,  I  will  recite  for 
you  the  greatest  poem  ever  written,  the  poem  most 
instructive  to  new  poets,  Milton's  Lycidas."  He 
recited  the  entire  poem,  they  applauded,  and  he  got 
up  and  left. 

CORADDI:  What  do  you  see  as  the  major 
strength  of  the  graduate  writing  program  at  UNCG? 

WATSON:  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
writing  program  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  few 
requirements  compared  to  other  writing  programs, 
which  gives  our  students  more  time  to  write.  For  two 
years  students  can  turn  off  the  outer  world  as  much 
as  possible  and  write  their  poems  and  their  stories.  It 
will  be  a  rare  time,  perhaps  the  only  time  in  their 
lives,  that  they  will  be  so  insulated  from  outer 
concerns  that  they  can  devote  themselves  so 
thoroughly  to  their  own  work.  If  there  were  too 
many  courses  with  academic  credits,  then  the 
students  would  be  spending  all  their  time  writing 
academic  papers  or  critical  papers  and  not  their  own 
fiction  and  poetry. 

CORADDI:  And  the  future  of  the  program? 

WATSON:  I  think  it  is  very  good.  The  number 
of  applications  keeps  increasing.  Many  of  the  writing 
samples  seem  very,  very  strong.  As  long  as  the 
university  supports  the  program,  not  just  with 
money,  but  with  moral  support,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  look  to  a  very  fine  future. 

CORADDI:  If  you  could  give  developing  writers 
only  one  bit  of  advice,  what  would  you  say  to  them? 

WATSON:  Read  Rilke's  Letter  to  a  Young 
Poet,  a  book  that  contains  the  best  advice  I  have 
ever  heard.  What  he  says  about  poets  can  also  apply 
to  fiction  writers.  My  own  advice,  beyond  Rilke's,  is 
to  persevere,  to  set  inviolate  time  aside  each  day  to 
write.  Some  days  the  muse  will  stand  the  writer  up; 
on  other  days  the  muse  will  be  stingy;  on  rare  days 
the  muse  will  be  generous.  But  if  the  writer  is  not 
there  alone  and  waiting,  the  muse  will  never  call.  ^ 


THE    RADIO    ASTRONOMER 

A  radio  astronomer  in  Utah  lifts  his  ears 

Over  the  moon  and  stars,  sets  them  at  empty  space. 

It's  3  a.m.,  a  quiet  hour.  Beneath  the  moon  it  snows. 

He  sets  his  tape  recorder  to  the  ears,  takes  a  coffee  break, 

Looks  out  the  door  at  unintelligible  random  snow. 

Its  soft  sound,  drifting,  each  flake  gorgeous  as  a  number 

In  flight,  gorgeous  as  stars  and  planets,  their  slow  sounds 
From  long  ago,  cries  amplified  of  stars  in  flight. 
Sounds  of  the  dead,  the  untranslatable  tongues 

Of  the  universe,  where  life  other  than  this  may  be 

Or  was,  surely,  somewhere  among  the  galaxies  a  signal 

Could  he  hear  it,  in  some  recess  a  sound  of  familiar  life. 

Again  he  listens:  the  sounds  seem  random,  or  does  he  hear 
A  wheel  turning,  the  click  of  dice,  noise  of  cards  dealt  out? 
A  casino  in  the  heavens?  The  powers  wagering  there? 

He  listens,  tries  to  tie  furniture  of  our  lives 

To  each  separate  sound,  sound  to  sight.  The  dice  fall  again. 

The  roulette  wheel  spins,  slows,  stops  on  an  invisible  number. 

These  sounds  bring  no  grand  music,  no  vision  that  Milton 
Or  Michelangelo  knew.   He  unwraps  a  sandwich. 
Pours  more  coffee.  The  sounds,  he  thinks,  are  random: 

This  is  a  universe  of  luck  and  chance.  Galaxies 
Spin  in  flight  like  snow,  rattle  in  space,  are  gone. 
For  a  while  light  lives,  sound  lives 

Spinning  through  valleys  and  mountains  of  empty  space: 
God  in  sound,  the  great  gambler  sending  in  flight 
The  dice,  the  stars,  the  snow  at  4  a.m.  in  Utah. 

At  5  a.m.  home  through  snow  in  bed  he  touches  the  breast 
Of  a  galaxy,  hears  the  dance  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 
Feels  the  cells  gather  and  shower,  his  children  waking. 

The  sun  explodes  in  the  bedroom.  The  universe 
Is  gone:  He  falls  to  a  soundless  sleep,  a  corpse. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  A 


RUBY 


FEATHCRWOICE    BURTON 


S     ^    may  look  as  if  I  am  pulling  sand  spurs  off  my  grand- 

^^  mother's  cat  Delilah,  but  I  am  not.  She  and  I  are 

I     ^^  hiding  at  the  well  house.  I  am  reading  a  story  to  her 

^V  about  a  man  who  is  trying  to  tell  people  his  son  has 

J^^B  died.  But  nobody  listens  to  him  so  he  talks  to  his 

^H^l  little  horse.  I  don't  have  any  troubles  like  his  because 

^^^1  I  am  only  eleven  years  old.  But  I  tell  Delilah  how  no- 

^^^kbody  listens  to  me,  and  when  my  little  brother  falls, 

or  hurts  himself  I  get  blamed  because  I  am  the  oldest. 

Delilah  is  curled  in  a  little  ball,  snuggled  in  my  skirt.  I 
am  patting  her,  trying  to  keep  her  from  sneaking  under  the 
fence  into  the  front  yard. 

The  yard  at  my  grandmother's  house  is  white  sand,  and 
shines  like  a  crystal  sugar  lake.  It  has  wavy  lines,  still,  from 
this  morning's  sweeping  with  the  twig  broom.  Delilah  is  not 
supposed  to  scratch  there. 

My  brother  Toliver  and  I  came  to  Grama's  two  weeks  ago 
on  the  Greyhound  Bus.  This  is  the  first  time  Grama  has 


invited  us  to  come  alone... I'm  not  really  sure  we  were  invited 
from  the  sound  of  her,  "Well  I'll  declare!"  when  I  called  her 
from  the  station. 

Momma  put  the  bus  driver  in  charge  of  us  because  my 
brother  is  still  a  little  kid.  He  is  only  eight.  The  driver  had  to 
stop  twice  for  him  to  buy  a  grape  soda-he  was  choking  on 
peanut  butter. 

Toliver  takes  giant  mouthfuls,  which  you  can't  do  with 
Momma's  peanut  butter  sandwiches.  She  makes  them  on  thick 
bread  and  they  are  dry  and  gummy.  They  stick  to  the  roof  of 
your  mouth  unless  you  have  a  drink  or  spit  to  get  them  down 
with.  It  takes  more  chewing  than  Toliver  does  to  raise  the  spit. 

We  came  by  ourselves  because  Momma  told  Daddy  I  was 
capable  of  looking  after  Toliver  once  we  got  here.  She  said 
Daddy's  parents  would  welcome  our  visit,  and  that  the  experi- 
ence of  traveling  alone  would  be  good  for  us.  She  said  we 
needed  to  see  a  little  of  the  country,  too.  But  Spring  Oak  isn't 


the  country.  It's  a  village.  And  I  have  already  worn  out  my 
welcome. 

Momma  and  Daddy  drove  up  Friday  in  a  new  Sludcbaker. 
It's  Daddy's  '36  demonstrator.  It's  parked  in  the  old  barn  away 
from  liie  dusty  road  so  it  will  look  new  when  Daddy  shows  it 
to  customers.  Toliver  and  I  aren't  allowed  in  the  demonstrator. 
We  are  not  allowed  here  at  the  well  eitlier,  but  this  is  the  best 
hiding  place  in  the  whole  yard. 

The  little  well  house  looks  like  a  copy  of  Grama's  big 
house.  It  has  the  same  green  roof  and  the  same  white  walls. 
The  hired  man  says  the  inside  steps  go  all  the  way  down  to  the 
water  line.  But  I  haven't  tried  them.  I'm  afraid  of  dark  places 
and  deep  water. 

From  my  hiding  place  I  have  a  good  vciw  of  the  main 
house.  It's  shaped  like  a  giant  dragonlly.  The  front  porch 
stretches  all  the  way  across  the  house  like  a  wingspread.  The 
center  part  of  the  house  juts  back  in  a  straight  line,  like  the 
dragonfly's  body,  and  the 
little  back  porch  looks  like 
his  tail. 

The  white  siding  is  so 
bright  it  stings  your  eyes  in 
the  sunlight.  It's  real  paint 
too,  not  whitewash.  And 
sometimes  in  the  night  rain- 
drops peck  on  the  tin  roofed 
and  lull  you  to  sleep. 

Grama's  cook,  Odessa,  is 
on  the  back  porch  pumping 
water.  She  slams  the  screen 
door  and  hurries  back  to  the 
kitchen.  She  doesn't  even  see 
me  watching  her. 

I  can  see  the  front  porch 
where  my  Grandfather  is  rock- 
ing. Right  now  his  head  is 
flopped  over.  He  is  probably 
asleep,  dreaming  about  his 
young  days  when  he  was 
town  marshall  and  caught  a 
train  robber.  He  has  been 
looking  past  the  yard  and  the 
grassy  field  in  front  of  the 
the'  rai  Iroad  tracks .  He '  s 

waiting  to  wave  when  the 
train  stops  at  the  water  tank. 

We  believe  Grandaddy  thinks  he  knows  the  engineer  from 
some  by-gone  lime  when  he  was  station  master.  But  we  aren't 
sure  what  he  thinks  because  he  can't  talk  anymore. 

Grandaddy  is  a  wide,  heavy  man.  He  spends  every  day  in 
his  rocking  chairs.  His  other  chair  is  on  the  back  porch  where 
he  sits  after  breakfast,  licking  oatmeal  off  his  moustache,  and 
rolling  his  tongue  over  his  bulging  red  underlip.  His  rattling 
the  newspaper  and  turning  pages  all  morning  is  to  make  us 
think  he  can  still  read. 

Grama  says  that  half  the  time  he  is  holding  it  upside 
down. 

Grama  made  a  picnic  lunch  today  for  Toliver  and  me  and 
sent  us  outside  to  play.  She  said  it  didn't  matter  to  her  that 
Momma  told  me  to  practice  the  piano.  She  said  that  we 
weren't  to  come  in  the  house  until  Odessa  rings  the  bell.  Gra- 
ma probably  thinks  I  am  at  the  grape  arbor  reading,  but  I  doubt 
she  thinks  Toliver  has  gone  fishing  with   B.T. 

B.T.  belongs  to  Odessa.  He  is  my  age.  His  eyes  are  black 
as  chinquapins.  He's  our  summer  friend.  But  he  will  have  to 
find  a  new  friend  next  year.  Daddy  says  he  and  Momma  are 
leaving  me  at  home  with  my  other  grandmother. 

I  led  Toliver  and  our  cousin  Hermic  under  the  parked  train 
yesterday,  and  everybody  is  mad  with  me.  Grama  says  it  is  dis- 
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addy 


says  scholastic 


aptitude  is  wasted  on  me, 


because  I  have  the  judgement  of  a  gnat 


graceful  for  anybody  as  smart  as  I  am  to  show  such  lack  of 
common  sense.  Daddy  says  .scholastic  aptitude  is  wasted  on 
me,  because  1  have  the  judgement  of  a  gnat.  Momma  says  I 
am  old  enough  to  know  better.  Uncle  Hermon  says  he'd  Lake 
Hermie  and  Aunt  Vera  Lou  home  if  her  doctor  would  let  her 
travel. 

Since  nobody  listens  to  me,  I  told  Delilah  my  side  of  the 
story,  that  I  was  playing  follow-thc-leader  with  Toliver  and 
Hermic.  I  told  her  how  Aunt  Vera  Lou  went  wild  when  she 
saw  me  crawl  out  from  under  the  train.  But  we  really  weren't 
in  danger  because  the  engine  takes  a  long  time  getting  a  drink 
at  the  water  tank,  even  after  the  whistle  blows. 

She  couldn't  see  Hermic  because  he  was  on  the  back  side 

of  the  train,  crying  and  too  scared  to  crawl  on  through.  She 

started  shouting  and  scrambling  down  the  porch  steps,  falling 

and  picking  herself  up,  leaving  the  gate  wide  open.  She 

charged  across  the  grassy  field,  waving  and  screaming  to  the 

engineer  like  somebody  gone 

cra/y.  And  everybody  from 

the  house  right  behind  her 

except  Grandaddy,  who  kept 

on  rocking. 

Toliver  was  under  the 
box  car  inching  along  on  his 
stomach  in  his  slowpokey 
way.  I  had  to  force  him  on 
through.  Then  1  had  to  crawl 
back  under  and  yank  Hermie 
out.  I  told  Delilah  that  from 
all  the  raving  Aunt  Vera  Lou 
was  doing  you  would  have 
thought  I  was  tying  him  to 
the  railroad  track  instead  of 
pulling  him  out  by  myself. 

Hermie  was  screaming 
and  crying  for  Aunt  Vera 
Lou,  and  when  she  collapsed 
beside  him  on  the  grass  he 
jumped  into  her  arms.  She 
kept  hugging  and  kissing 
him,  and  lifting  him  up,  and 
patting  him  and  grabbing  her 
heart,  and  then  lifting  him 
up  on  her  stomach,  swaying 
back  and  forth  squeezing  and 
rubbing  him. 
They  said  it  was  all  the  lifting  and  straining,  and  Hermie 
jumping  on  her  stomach  that  advanced  her  condition. 

Last  night.  Grama  said,  "Son,"  she  always  calls  Daddy 
son  in  a  quiet  floaty  voice  that  you  can  tell  means  she  loves 
him.  It's  the  same  feathery  voice  she  tells  him  good-bye  with 
when  we  leave  every  summer.  "Son,  don't  be  so  hard  on 
Clemmie,"  she  said.  "Remember  she's  only  a  child." 

That  was  after  supper  when  e\erybody  began  to  talk  nicely 
to  each  other  and  Aunt  Vera  Lou's  water  broke. 

"Clemmie,  watcha  doing  out  here?"  Toliver  said,  coming 
up  through  the  garden. 

"Hush,  I'm  waiting  for  it  to  come." 

"For  what  to  come?" 

"The  baby,  dummy." 

"What's  Odessa  filling  the  buckets  for?" 

"For  boiling,  getting  ready  for  the  baby  being  born,  and 
Grama's  cooking  some  of  it.  You  have  to  have  hot  water  and 
strengthening  food  for  having  a  baby." 

"Momma  said  you  weren't  to  talk  to  me  about  having  ba- 
bies." 

"Well,  you  asked  me.  If  you're  old  enough  to  ride  on  the 
bus  you're  old  enough  to  know  a  few  things." 


"But  I'm  not  old  enough  to  know  about  babies  being 
bom." 

"I'm  not  even  sure  you  are  old  enough  to  go  to  the  river 
without  a  grown  up.  And  Grama  doesn't  like  your  tracking 
sand  on  her  floors." 

"It's  not  my  fault.  It  gets  in  the  hole  in  my  shoe." 

"Let  me  see  your  shoes." 

"Momma  says  I  can't  go 
barefooted.  I'll  get  ringworm." 

"You're  not  going  to  get 
ringworm  just  sitting  here,  dum- 
my. Hand  'em  to  me." 

"I  know  where  the  big  sink 
hole  is." 

"Your  cardboard  has  slipped." 

"B.T.  and  I  found  it,  past  the 
sawmill." 

"If  you  would  keep  your 
socks  on  they'd  hold  the  cardboard 
in  place." 

"I  didn't  bring  any  socks."  ' 

"How  do  you  know  it  was 
the  sink  hole?"  / 

"B.T.  threw  in  a  pine  knot. 
We  heard  it  hit  the  water." 


// 


I  put  Delilah  in  Grandaddy's 
lap,  and  left  them  sleeping  on  the 
front  porch. 

We  followed  B.T.  across  the 
grassy  field  and  the  railroad 
tracks,  down  the  logging  road 
into  a  thick  stand  of  pines.  We 
went  on  beyond  the  sawmill  to  a 
clearing  and  the  big  limestone 
pit. 

We  were  afraid  of  a  cave-in, 
so  we  didn't  march  right  up  to  the 
hole.  We  lay  first  on  the  ground 
and  worked  our  way  to  the  rim  by 
crawling  on  our  stomachs.  Toliv- 
er  held  my  ankles,  real  tight.  And 
B.T.  hooked  his  feet  over  a  log, 
and  grabbed  Toliver's  ankles.  The 
boys  held  still  while  I  picked  all 
the  flowers  in  my  reach.  Then  we 
slithered  back  to  safe  ground. 

"They're  magic  flowers  you 
just  picked,"  B.T.  said. 

"How  come  they're  magic?" 

"They  don't  grow  any  place 
'cept  around  the  sink  hole.  TTiat's 
how  come." 


By  the  time  we  found  our 
way  out  of  the  woods,  lamps 
were  flickering  in  cabins  of  the 
sawmill  hands.  Darkness  over- 
took us  before  we  got  to 
Grama's,  where  everybody  was  in 
the  kitchen  waiting  for  us.  They 
were  laughing  and  Daddy  and  Un- 
cle Hermon  were  smoking  cigars. 

The  excitement  over  Aunt  Vera  Lou's  baby  girl  ended 
when  Grama  saw  the  yellow  flowers  in  my  hand.  She  choked 
on  her  coffee  and  went  into  a  coughing  fit.  She  could  hardly 
talk. 

"That  old  sink  has  claimed  two  children,  and  more  pigs 
and  small  animals  than  anybody  can  remember,"  she  said. 
"Last  winter  a  turpentiner  threw  a  barrel  into  it,  and  it  surfaced 


\ 


two  days  later  in  the  gulf." 

Momma  had  a  sinking  spell  and  sent  Daddy  upstairs  for 
her  nerve  medicine.  He  gave  her  a  dose  of  August  Flowers  and 
fanned  her.  Odessa  grabbed  B.T.  by  the  collar  and  pushed  him 
out  the  door,  scolding  and  hugging  him  at  the  same  time. 

"Clemmie,"  Momma  said,  holding  her  heart,  "you'll  be 
sorry  one  day  that  you've  worried  me  the  way  you  do.  You 
just  wait.  There  will  be  a  day 
when  you'll  look  down  on  my 
face  and  I'll  be  dead  and  in  my 
coffin,  and  you'll  regret  this." 

I  am  at  the  little  well  house 
with  Delilah.  I  am  trying  to 
stay  out  of  trouble,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  the  reason  Aunt  Vera 
Lou  gets  milk  leg. 

Grama  tells  her  that  if  she 
doesn't  get  herself  off  her  bed 
and  out  of  her  room  and  get 
some  excercise  she  will  get  the 
milk  leg.  Her  baby  is  three 
weeks  old  and  she  hasn't  left  the 
bedroom  yet. 

Aunt  Vera  Lou  says  that 
when  I  am  in  the  house  she 
can't  leave  her  room  and  her 
baby  to  the  devices  the  devil 
puts  in  my  head. 

Today  is  Grama's  birthday. 
The  house  has  been  full  of 
neighbors  and  friends  ever  since 
church.  They  walk  in  the  kitch- 
en like  they  live  here  and  don't 
even  knock.  They  have  brought 
a  feast.  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  friends,  or  so  many  plat- 
ters of  fried  chicken,  or  so  much 
lemon  merengue  pie  in  all  my 
life.  One  lady  brought  a  birthday 
cake,  and  her  husband  made  a 
freezer  of  strawberry  ice  cream 
while  he  and  Daddy  drank  Gra- 
ma's famous  blackberry  wine  on 
the  back  porch. 

Daddy  tries  to  catch  Mom- 
ma's eye  to  keep  her  from  fill- 
No  ing  up  our  plates-his  and  Toliv- 
\                                         er's  and  hers  and  mine-with  the 
choicest  pieces  of  fried  chicken 
;^                            and  biggest  pieces  of  cake.  She 
^                            acts  hke  she  doesn't  see  him. 

Momma  is  a  hearty  eater. 
She  loads  our  plates  up  and  then 
eats  everything  left  on  them 
when  she  goes  back  to  the 
kitchen  to  scrape  and  stack 
dishes. 

I  did  not  tell  Delilah  that 
Grama  looks  away  from  Mom- 
ma...not  with  her  looking  -  at  - 
you  -  makes  -  her  -  sick  look, 
but  as  if  she  were  eyeing  some- 
thing out  of  place  on  her  floor,  as  if  it  pained  her  to  see  it 
there,  but  she  wouldn't,  just  now,  stoop  to  take  care  of  it 

But  I  did  tell  her  about  Grama  thanking  Daddy,  in  her  soft 
feathery  voice,  for  the  nice  blessing  he  said  over  Sunday  din- 
ner.^ 
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The  Way  Things  Ought  to  Be 

hy   Karen   M.   Carpenter 


Candace  FIjnt  is  the  author  ol 
three  critically  acclaimed  no\els, 
Chasing  Dad  (1980),  Sins  of  Omis- 
sion (1984)  and  Mother  Love 
(1987).  She  is  currently  sla\inf; 
over  a   fourth    book. 

This  interview  was  conducted  on 
a  rainy  Friday  afternoon.  The  two 
of  us  sat  in  her  writing  studio  for 
about  three  hours  while  she  talked 
about  her  writing  and  her  life. 


Who  do  you  recognize  to  be 
your  audience,  and  in  what  ways  do 
you  direct  your  work  toward  their 
interests? 

I  feel  that  the  audience  for  my  books 
should  be  all  people  who  like  to  read.  I  don't 
particularly  write  for  women.  I  feel  that 
books  by  women  should  be  equally  enjoyed 
by  men.  I  certainly  read  men's  books,  and  I 
expect  men  to  read  my  books.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  all  learn  a  lot  more  about 
each  other  by  doing  just  that. 

I  don't  choose  to  write  about  things 
with  an  audience  in  mind.  When  I'm  finished 
with  a  story,  I  see  what  kind  of  story  it  feels 
like  to  me.  I  generally  have  a  good  idea  of 
where  the  story  might  be  published-whether 
it's  appropriate  for  a  commercial  magazine  or 
whether  it  might  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
literary  magazine.  At  this  point  in  my  life  I 
want  my  stories  to  reach  the  biggest  audience 
that  they  possibly  can. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  way  to  tailor 
the  content  of  a  book  to  fit  an  audience.  You 
can't  tailor  your  book  to  be  anything  other 
than  what  it's  destined  to  be.  If  you  write  a 
book,  and  you  like  it,  and  your  friends  like 
it,  and  your  agent  likes  it,  and  your  editor 
likes  it,  then  there  will  probably  be  regular 
people  out  there  who  will  also  like  it.  So 
there's  no  particular  audience  in  mind-I  hope 
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that  my  audience  would  be  anybody. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  "Southern  writer" 
label? 

I  do  not  feel  that  I'm  a  Southern  novelist.  I'm  simply  a 
novelist.  I  do  write  novels  that  are  set  in  Greensboro,  which  is 
part  of  the  South.  Furthermore,  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  a  "woman 
novelist."  I'm  simply  a  woman  who  writes  novels. 

These  labels-how  do  they  come  about?  Because  critics 
need  them  to  describe  what  they're  writing  about.  They  have  to 
narrow  things  down  so  that  the  reader  can  understand  what 
they're  trying  to  say.  I  don't  particularly  mind  what  people  call 
me.  Like  the  critics,  they're  just  looking  for  words  to  describe. 
I  don't  take  offense  at  it. 

I  think  that  the  label  of  "Southern  novel"  is  only  a  prob- 
lem if  it  prevents  someone  from  the  North  or  from  the  West 
from  reading  it.  Some  people  won't  read  a  book  because  it  is  a 
Southern  book.  I  hate  that  because  I  don't  think  I  write  South- 
em  books-I  simply  write  books. 

You  describe  your  childhood  as  a  time  when 
you  would  go  to  the  library  each  week  and  bring 
home  seven  books,  which  you  read  consecutively, 
stopping  for  10  minutes  of  crying  time  after  each 
one.  How  do  you  think  that  this  history  of  reading 
shaped  your  writing  career? 

I  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  to  read  all  my  life,  if 
there  was  a  job  for  that.  I've  always  loved  to  read,  and  I've  al- 
ways been  an  indiscriminate  reader.  I'll  read  anything.  I'm  a 
little  more  discriminate  now,  but  only  because  I'm  41  and 
time's  running  out.  Now  I  don't  have  as  much  time  left  to 
read,  (laughter)  Time  seems  finite  now,  it  did  not  seem  finite 
then. 

I  think  that  I  was  always  meant  to  be  a  writer  because 
from  the  very  beginning  reading  was  such  an  important  part  of 
my  life.  When  I  was  nine  or  ten,  some  friend  would  always 
call  me  and  invite  me  to  come  play.  I  would  say  that  I  would 
come,  but  only  if  I  could  bring  a  book.  I'm  sure  that  that  did 
not  endear  me  to  my  friends,  (laughter)  It  did  seem  a  little 
quirky,  I  think.  But  it  was  fine,  I  still  kept  my  friends  even 
though  that  was  the  rule  with  me-that  if  I  got  bored,  I  wanted 
to  be  able  to  go  in  and  sit  down  with  my  book.  In  retrospect, 
it  seems  that  I  was  extraordinarily  rude,  but  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  definition  of  me  as  a  reading  person.  I  think  that  it 
is  the  reading  person  who  becomes  the  writing  person.  If  you 
love  to  read  books,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  progression  to  go 
into  writing  books. 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  very  unaware  that  people  wrote 
books.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  I  thought  they  came  into  be- 
ing. I  think  that  if  anybody  had  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  be, 
I  would  have  always  said,  "a  reader." 

When  I'm  teaching  workshops  for  young  people,  high 
school  age  and  younger,  I'm  always  interested  to  see  how 
much  the  people  I'm  talking  to  read.  A  lot  of  them  don't  seem 
to  make  that  essential  connection  between  reading  and  writ- 
ing. To  me,  this  is  like  not  being  able  to  make  the  connection 
between  breathing  and  being  alive,  (laughter) 

I'm  sorry  now  that  I  was  not  directed  with  my  reading. 
Nobody  said,  "Go  read  these  30  books."  I  just  checked  out 
books  that  looked  good  to  me.  So,  I  think  that  I  missed  read- 


ing a  lot  of  books  that  I  now  wish  I  had  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  I've  read  lots  of  essays  on  this  topic-whether  it  is  what 
you  read  that's  important,  or  just  the  fact  that  you  read.  At  this 
point,  I'm  a  little  convinced  that  the  fact  that  I  read  at  all  is 
what's  important,  the  fact  that  I  entered  into  all  these  different 
worlds  and  learned  what  a  fascinating  way  of  living  it  is  to 
read.  It  is  this  invitation  to  other  worlds  that  is  the  great  thrill 
of  reading  and  the  great  thrill  of  writing.  It's  that  one  thing- 
that  you  enter  worlds  which  are  so  different  from  your  own, 
and  you  come  to  see  that  life  is  approachable  from  so  many 
different  angles  and  so  many  different  viewpoints.  You  get  a 
worldliness  from  this.  And  it's  a  lot  of  fun.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing allows  you  to  have  other  kinds  of  experiences  vicariously. 

Chasing  Dad,  your  first  novel,  was  set  in  Dur- 
ham, and  it  was  about  a  blue-collar  family.  Re- 
viewers praised  your  ability  to  accurately  describe 
their  lives,  since  yours  is  so  different.  Do  you 
find  it  easier  to  go  outside  of  your  experience  to 
create  characters,  or  to  develop  characters  out  of 
your  own   life? 

To  me,  the  most  fascinating  characters  that  I've  ever  writ- 
ten about  are  the  ones  that  are  less  closely  modeled  on  me-I  al- 
ready know  about  me.  To  write  about  the  character  who  is 
most  like  the  author  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  And  not 
with  great  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  it's  also  hard  to  write 
about  somebody  who  is  very  different  from  me.  Merle  Mitch- 
ell, in  Chasing  Dad,  is  very  different  from  me.  He's  about 
as  different  from  me  as  any  character  I've  ever  written  about. 
Suzanne  Cox,  in  Sins  of  Omission,  is  the  opposite  of 
Molly,  who  is  most  like  me.  The  mother  was  a  challenge  for 
me  in  Mother  Love.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  character  who  is 
most  unlike  me  that  usually  fascinates  me  the  most.  Maybe  I 
should  just  leave  the  character  that  is  most  like  me  out  of  the 
books  from  now  on  (laughter).  But  you've  got  to  have  some- 
body to  play  off  of. 

Right  now  I'm  working  on  my  new  book,  and  it  has  a 
male  protanganist  and  a  female  protagonist.  I  have  the  most 
fun  writing  from  the  male  protagonist's  point  of  view.  It's 
challenging  for  me  to  try  to  think  like  a  man-to  try  to  put 
myself  in  the  mind  of  a  man  and  how  he  would  speak  and 
think.  I  love  to  do  that. 

In  reviews  of  your  works,  I've  noticed  the 
phrase  "searching  for  truth"  over  and  over  again. 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  reviewer's  idea  that  all 
of  your  novels  are  searching  for  truth?  Do  you 
think  that  they  are?  And  with  the  characters  most 
like  yourself,  are  you  using  them  to  search  for 
truth   within   yourself? 

Yes.  The  reason  I  write  novels  is  to  find  out  the  truth;  not 
to  show  what  truth  I  know.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  comer  on 
tmth.  But  I  hope  that  some  kind  of  truth  emerges  from  my 
writing.  I  like  to  put  characters  in  situations  and  see  what  I  can 
learn  from  what  happens  to  them. 

Truth  is  such  a  weird  word.  First,  what  does  truth  mean? 
I  certainly  don't  know  what  truth  means.  My  characters  are 
usually  looking  for  how  things  ought  to  be.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  my  books  bring  about  come  in  the 
form  of  truths  as  to  how  things  ought  to  be.  I  think  that  writ- 


ers  are  basically  writing  lo  find  out  what  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  through  living.  Ok,  so,  if  you  can  write,  can 
you  find  out  what  it  is  that  has  eluded  you  in  living?  I  used  to 
think  that  the  answer  to  that  was  yes.  1  think  that  the  motiva- 
tion in  writing  is  to  find  all  the  answers.  But  writing  can  only 
give  you  some  of  the  answers,  because  life  is  so  much  more 
complex  than  art. 

For  example,  in  my  novel  Mother  Love,  I'm  writing 
about  the  relationships  of  a  mother  and  her  three  daughters.  If  I 
thought  when  I  began  writing  that  book  that  I  was  going  to 
write  for  myself  the  definitive  explanation  of  my  life  as  it  re- 
lates to  my  mother's  life,  then  I  did  not  succeed.  I  answered 
some  of  the  questions  for  myself  by  fictionalizing  my  relation- 
ship with  my  mother.  But  I  never  go  all  the  way.  I  write  nov- 
els in  order  to  find  out  as  much  as  1  can  about  things  that 
puzzle  me.  And  I  find  out  some  of  those  things,  but  not  all  of 
those  things.  Probably  nobody  ever  gets  all  the  answers  that 
they  are  looking  for  in  writing.  And  maybe  that's  why  you  go 
on  writing.  That's  why  you  write  the  next  book. 

You're  working  on  your  fourth  novel.  What  is 
it  about?  How  will  it  be  similar  and  how  will  it 
differ  from  Mother   Love? 

This  new  novel  has  a  male  point  of  view  and  a  female 
point  of  view,  and  it  opens  with  a  murder.  It  is  going  to  be 
about  the  relationship  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  whereas  Moth- 
er Love  was  really  focused  on  the  relationships  of  four  wom- 
en. But  I  hope  that  I'll  have  the  same  kind  of  intensity  of  rela- 
tionship that  I  had  in  Mother  Love.  Although  the  new  book 
is  very  different  from  Mother  Love,  it  is  as  close  to  me  as 
Mother  Love  is  close  to  me. 

How  far  along  are  you  on  this  book? 

It's  coming.  I've  had  a  good  day  today.  If  I  had  not  had  a 
good  day  I  would  probably  be  saying,  "It's  not  coming.  It's 
never  going  to  come."  I'm  an  inch  along,  (laughter)  Maybe 
125  to  150  pages.  It's  not  fully  rolling  yet,  but  I  have  my 
characters.  I've  got  them  moving  along  in  a  collision  course, 
and  in  the  chapter  I'm  writing  now  they  are  getting  ready  to 
meet.  I  have  some  momentum  going,  but  the  story  hasn't  got 
that  dramatic  momentum  that  I  always  wait  for. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  that  point-it's  getting  closer.  And 
I  will  be  very  glad  when  it  arrives  because  I'm  really  getting 
tired  of  feeling  like  I'm  spinning  my  wheels  day  after  day  after 
day.  At  some  point  it  will  all  become  clear  to  me  what  it  is 
that  I'm  writing.  Although  I  know  all  the  events  and  how  the 
characters  are  changing  and  failing  to  change,  it's  not  fully 
clear  to  me  yet  where  I  am  going. 

It's  always  that  way  for  me,  but  I  usually  forget  this.  I'm 
always  saying  to  someone  that  I've  forgotten  how  to  write 
novels,  and  they  say,  "You  always  say  that."  I  say  "Oh,  yes, 
so  I  do."  And  then  I  feel  OK  again  and  sit  back  down. 

So  far  it's  taken  you  four  years  to  write  each 
book.  What  problems  develop  as  a  result  of  this 
long   time   span? 

Yes,  isn't  that  awful?  The  next  book's  going  to  be  a  lot 
faster,  (laughter)  It  takes  me  too  long.  My  agent  really  wants 
me  to  get  a  computer.  But  I'm  really  happy  with  the  way  I 
work  on  an  electric  typewriter.  Four  years  is  a  long  time.  Peo- 
ple forget  who  I  am  in  between  books. 


When  I  write  the  beginning  of  a  book,  I  try  lo  strike  out  in 
loLs  of  directions.  Maybe  something  will  come  of  one  of  these 
directions,  and  maybe  it  won't.  And  you  know,  often  it  does. 
One  of  ihem  will  work  out  because  1  keep  pushing  forward. 
But  then  I  go  hack  and  look  at  the  pages  where  I  cast  out  in  a 
direction  and  it  lead  me  nowhere.  I  had  just  left  it,  1  hadn't  tak- 
en it  out  yet.  I  leave  it  all  there  because  I  never  know  what's 
going  to  connect  at  the  beginning  with  something  at  the  end. 

I  feel  that  the  first  draft  of  a  novel  is  bound  to  be  very, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  inartistic.  After  the  draft  is  finished 
you  are  able  to  change  things,  to  take  out  things  that  no  long- 
er fit  or  are  not  appropriate  for  the  whole  rush  of  the  book. 
Once  you  have  the  whole  book  in  front  of  you,  you're  able  to 
see  how  things  connect  at  the  beginning  with  things  at  the 
end.  You  begin  to  look  at  the  book  very  organically.  When 
everything  at  the  beginning  matches  with  the  end,  there's  a  cir- 
cular feeling  to  it.  You  see  things  you've  not  emphasized,  that 
you  may  have  mentioned  and  you  think  ah,  that  fits  with 
something  on  page  400.  I  want  to  emphasize  these  things,  tic 
them  in.  That's  when  I  think  a  lot  of  the  artistry  of  writing 
takes  place. 

I  think  balance  is  important  in  a  novel.  Balance  has  al- 
ways been  something  that's  been  of  great  interest  to  me.  I 
want  the  end  to  be  of  equal  weight  to  the  beginning,  or  what- 
ever is  appropriate  in  the  weights.  I  can't  leave  200  pages 
when  100  pages  is  what  I  need. 

You've  steered  anyway  from  using  a  limited 
point  of  view.  Instead,  you've  allowed  the  in- 
sights of  several  characters  to  reach  the  reader. 
Why  do  you  opt  for  the  multiple  points  of  view, 
and  what  do  you   think  is  its  effect? 

I  love  multiple  points  of  view  because  that's  how  I  see 
the  world  as  being.  In  the  book  that  I'm  writing  now  there  are 
two  points  of  view-a  male  point  of  view  and  a  female  point  of 
view.  I'll  write  and  write  and  write  from  the  female  point  of 
view,  and  towards  the  end  of  a  section  it's  all  sort  of  dying  out 
for  me.  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  from  this  woman's  point  of 
view.  It's  a  wonderful  time  to  switch  to  the  male  point  of 
view.  I  attack  this  male  point  of  view  with  great  vigor  and  ex- 
citement. And  then  gradually  his  point  of  view  starts  to 
weigh  on  me  or  tire  me  out  or  bore  me.  That's  when  I  know 
that  I'm  at  the  end  of  his  section.  So  I  go  back  to  her.  For  me 
it's  a  way  of  staying  fresh  while  writing  the  book. 

Furthermore,  I  think  you  can  get  at  the  truth  a  little  bit 
better  by  seeing  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Nothing  is  quite 
as  one  person  sees  it.  In  Mother  Love,  with  four  points  of 
view,  you  see  how  four  people  see  some  very  similar  situa- 
tions. A  reader  can  become  very  active  in  a  multiple  point  of 
view  because  there's  a  lot  to  choose  from.  Who  are  you  most 
sympathetic  with?  Who  do  you  think  tells  the  truth  most  ac- 
curately? 

You  had  a  difficult  time  deciding  on  a  title  for 
Mother  Love.  Tell  how  you  came  up  with  the 
title.  Why  do  you  think  you  have  trouble  naming 
your   works? 

For  one  thing  I'm  not  a  very  good  title  maker.  And  in  a 
similar  way  I'm  not  a  very  good  condenser.  I  just  hate  for 
somebody  to  say,  "Tell  me  what  your  book  is  about."  I  have 
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two  sentences  memorized  so  I  can  tell  somebody  what  my 
book  is  about.  I  simply  say,  "Oh,  it's  about  a  mother  and 
three  daughters  and  their  relationships  with  each  other."  That 
gets  rid  of  that  question. 

A  title  is  the  greatest  reduction  of  all,  and  it's  something 
I'm  not  very  good  at.  Perhaps  my  books  are  character  heavy 
instead  of  theme  heavy,  and  that  may  lead  to  difficulty  in  nam- 
ing a  book.  As  soon  as  Mother  Love  was  named,  however, 
I  thought  it  was  very  thematic  and  accurate-the  perfect  title. 

This  is  how  that  title  came  about:  my  husband  and  I  were 
out  for  drinks  with  my  editor  and  his  wife.  The  four  of  us  were 
in  New  York  in  the  bar  The  Algonquin.  I  was  certainly  having 
a  good  time  feehng  my  oats.  Three  of  us  knew  the  book  quite 
well-Jonathon  had  edited  the  book,  I  had  written  it,  and  my 
husband  had  read  it  several  times.  My  editor's  wife,  Susan,  had 
not  read  the  book.  She  said  in  a 
very  matter-of-fact  voice,  "Would 
somebody  please  tell  me  what  it  is 
about?" 

I  gave  my  little  speech  that  it 
was  about  a  mother  and  three 
daughters  and  their  stormy  relation- 
ship. She  said,  "What  about  Mother 
Love?"  with  no  more  explanation 
than  that.  Well,  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  title  anyone  could  ever 
come  up  with  for  that  book.  I  find 
it  grandly  amusing  that  she  named  a 
book  that  she  hadn't  even  read  and 
had  just  gotten  a  two  sentence  de- 
scription of.  But  I  thought  it  was 
the  perfect  title-I  still  do.  I  think  it 
has  irony  and  warmth  at  the  same 
time.  And  it  has  two  wonderful 
words  in  it,  mother  and  love. 

Exploring  familial  rela- 
tionships seems  important 
to  you.  To  what  degree  do 
you  think  you  center  your 
fiction   around   this   topic? 

You  know,  some  people  say 
that  all  fiction  is  the  study  of  fami- 
ly. I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  think  I 
wrote  about  past  family,  the  family 
that  you  grew  up  with,  in  Chas- 
ing Dad  and  in  Mother  Love. 
Sins  of  Omission  could  be  said 
to  be  about  a  brand  new  family-  a 
young  couple. 

Everything  I  write  is  about 
relationships  between  people. 
There's  probably  no  other  subject. 
Some  of  the  relationships  are  in 
families,  some  are  extra-family, 
like  extramarital.  I'm  not  writing 
about  a  boy  and  his  dog.  I'm  writ- 
ing about  the  way  people  relate  to 
each  other.  I  write  about  relation- 
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ships  between  love  and  hate. 

Fred  Chappell  has  written  that  you  include  a 
"human  monster"  in  each  of  your  books.  He  ex- 
plains, "What  makes  them  monsterous  is  their  be- 
ing so  possessed  by  passionate  love  that  it  evinc- 
es itself  as  destructive  a  force  as  it  is  cohesive." 
Do  you   purposefully   include   these   "monsters?" 

Yes,  I  know  that  quote  very  well.  I  loved  the  quote. 
Well,  I  think  Fred's  pretty  accurate,  (laughter)  What  else  can  I 
say?  I  thought  that  was  a  very  interesting  observation  and 
something  I  did  not  realize  until  he  pointed  it  out.  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  monster  in  Chasing  Dad-Merle  Mitchell, 
and  in  Sins  of  Omission-Suzanne  Cox,  and  in  Mother 
Love-the  mother.  I  had  not  thought  of  the  mother  in  quite 
those  terms  and  I  think  the  mother  is  certainly  a  more  subtle 
monster  than  the  monsters  in  the  pre- 
vious books. 

But  what  Fred  ended  up  saying  as 
he  defined  "monster"  is  something  I 
would  fully  agree  with,  someone  who 
is  possessed  by  great  passion.  And  all 
three  of  these  people  love  in  ways 
that  they  don't  understand.  And  they 
love  in  destructive  ways,  in  ways  out 
of  their  control. 

There's  got  to  be  a  point  of  con- 
flict in  every  story  that  you  write.  I 
guess  that  my  "monsters"  are  those 
characters  that  create  this  conflict. 
Merle  certainly  does.  Suzanne  certain- 
ly does.  And  the  mother  certainly 
does.  In  the  new  book  that  I'm  writ- 
ing there  is  also  a  person  who  will 
create  conflict  in  all  the  other's  lives. 
You  said  that  you  knew 
you  wanted  to  be  a  writer,  yet 
you  entered  UNCG  as  a  gradu- 
ate in  English  Literature. 
Why  did  you  not  start  as  an 
MFA  candidate  in  Creative 
Writing? 

I  really  did  not  know  about  the 
writing  program.  I  started  a  master's 
degree  at  UNCG  because  I  was  al- 
ways interested  in  books.  I  happened 
to  meet  a  woman  named  Sally  Ander- 
son, who  was  in  the  MFA  program. 
She  told  me  that  I  ought  to  take 
some  writing  classes  with  Fred  Chap- 
pell because  that's  what  she  was  do- 
ing. Sounded  good  to  me. 

Also,  I  was  very  ignorant,  as 
I've  always  been,  about  things  I  don't 
know  about.  Instead  of  finding  out 
about  things,  I  just  listen.  It's  my 
way,  I  guess.  I  try  to  be  open  to  new 
things  and  new  ideas.  I  didn't  think 
you  went  to  writing  school  to  be  a 
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writer,  I  thought  you  went  to  Eng- 
Hsh  school.  And  that's  what  I  was 
doing  until  Sally  explained  to  me 
what  the  writing  program  and  Fred 
Chappell  were  all  about.  I  decided 
since  Sally  was  so  crazy  about  Fred 
Chappell  that  I  would  do  an  inter- 
view with  him.  I  was  covering  arts 
for  the  newspaper.  For  part  of  my 
interview  I  sat  in  on  a  class,  and  of 
course  I  was  boiled  over  by  what 
was  going  on  in  there. 

I  loved  the  writing  pro- 
gram. I  know  now  what  it's  really 
set  up  to  do-to  give  you  time  and 
encouragement  and  inspiration.  I 
was  very  lucky  to  get  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

You  earned  an  MFA  in 
creative  writing  at  UNCG. 
What  were  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  the  program 
for  you? 

There  were  two  very  significant 
aspects  of  the  program  for  me.  One 
was  inside  the  program  and  one  was 
outside  the  program.  The  first  was 
studying  with  Fred  Chappell.  I  took 
great  inspiration  from  Fred.  I  was 
encouraged  by  things  that  he  said  to 
me,  and  by  the  responses  that  he 
had  to  my  stories. 

I  think  that  a  great  talent  of 
Fred's  is  that  he  mangaes  to  inspire 
students  who  write  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  He  can  like  a  story  that  I 
wrote,  and  he  can  also  like  a  story 
that  somebody  who  writes  360  de- 
grees differently  from  me  wrote-and 
never  compromise  himself.  He  has 
a  great  vision,  a  great  breadth.  Stu- 
dying with  him  was  a  great  high- 
light in  my  life.  Because  he  respects  many  kinds  of  writing, 
we  learned  to  respect  many  kinds  of  writing.  Because  he  thinks 
that  there's  not  just  one  way,  we  learned  to  think  that  there's 
not  just  one  way. 

The  other  thing  that  was  significant  for  me  was  that  a 
group  of  female  students  in  the  program  later  started  a  writing 
group.  We  became  friends  and  had  a  great  loyalty  to  each  other 
and  an  interest  in  each  other's  writing  that  has  continued  across 
the  years.  I  got  to  know  my  dear  friend  Marianne  (Gingher) 
which  has  been  another  highlight  of  my  life. 

When  did  you  realize  that  you  had  the  talent 
and  the  drive  to  be  a  successful  writer? 

I  don't  think  that  anybody  really  realizes  that.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  much  time  you're  willing  to  give  it.  I'm  more 
willing  than  most  to  give  time  to  something.  Instant  gratifica- 
tion is  not  on  my  high  priority  list.  I  can  wait  for  stuff.  So  I 
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was  willing  to  write  for  quite  some 
time  before  bemg  published,  and  not 
give  up.  1  was  willing  to  spend  four 
years  writing  Chasing  Dad.  1  have 
to  point  out  that  1  was  also  married 
and  being  supported  by  somebody,  so 
1  could  do  this.  It  was  easier  for  me 
than  for  most. 

You  don't  know  if  you're  going 
to  be  successful.  If  you  can  get  some- 
body to  publish  your  work,  that  is  a 
small  measure  of  success.  You  get  a 
lot  of  rejections.  I  have  a  lot  of  sto- 
ries that  I've  never  published  and  that 
1  still  feel  good  about  and  would  like 
to  publish.  You  know,  there's  as 
much  failure  associated  with  writing 
as  there  is  success.  This  occurs  during 
every  point  in  your  career. 

How  does  it  help  you  as  a 
writer  to  be  around  other  writ- 
ers? 

I  get  direct  help  from  Marianne 
all  the  time.  We  criticize  each  other's 
work  and  adjust  accordingly.  I  think 
writers  are  pretty  solitary  animals.  I 
guess  I  just  like  writers-I  like  news- 
paper writers,  fiction  writers,  editori- 
alists-writers interest  me.  I  think  that 
they're  very  searching  people.  They're 
always  extremely  curious  and  very 
verbose.  All  these  things  make  for 
great  conversation.  And  I  think  writ- 
ers are  fun  to  be  around.  Not  just  fic- 
tion writers,  i  love  newspaper  report- 
ers. 

What  are  your  goals- 
personal   and    professional? 

My  most  immediate  goal  is  to 
get  this  novel  in  great  momentum  and 
then  to  finish  it.  And  then  I'd  like  to 
write  another  novel,  (laughter)    I'll 
have  to  think  of  something  to  write  about  first. 

I've  always  wanted  to  write  a  play,  but  I  don't  know  if  I'll 
ever  get  to  it.  What  do  you  do  with  a  play  once  you've  written 
it?  Someday,  if  I  ever  get  the  right  scene  in  my  head,  I  may 
just  sit  down  and  write  me  an  'ole  play. 

Personally,  I've  got  a  six-year-old  son  and  my  step- 
daughter is  going  to  college  this  year.  We're  getting  her  all 
ready  to  fly  the  coop.  Then  my  husband  and  I  are  going  to  con- 
centrate on  our  son  for  the  next  12  years,  if  he  leLs  us  concen- 
trate on  him  that  long. 

I'm  very  enamored  with  motherhood-it's  one  of  my  inter- 
ests. I  have  four  interests  and  I  do  nothing  else  but  those  four 
things.  My  writing,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  rcading-those 
arc  the  only  things  1  do.  So,  it  may  not  seem  too  exciting  for 
the  next  four  years  (if  I  live  that  long),  but  that  is  w  hat  I  plan 
to  be  doing-ihe  things  that  I've  always  done.  M\ 
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In  1970,  while  in  Nantucket,  I  began  photographing  the 
Old  America  that  still  exists. 

On  a  photographic  trip  to  Scotland  In  1978, 1  began  to 
notice  similarities  between  the  American  photos  from  1970,  and 
the  ones  I  had  already  taken  while  in  Scotland.  After  noticing  these 
similarities,  I  began  to  actively  seek  them  out.  The  comparisons 
accumulated  until  I  had  about  twenty  images  in  all.  Since  1978, 1 
have  added  eight  more  of  these  comparison  photographs  to  the 
series. 

Since  that  time  I  have  added  comparison  photographs 
taken  in  Venice  (Italy),  and  In  Greece,  In  1979  and  1985 
respectively. 

I  will  continue  to  add  to  this  series  with  each  foreign  trip 
that  I  take. 
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Dotti   Reaves  and  her  husband,  Elvis,  were  real  swingers.  She 
always  wore  those  spandex  pants  and  high  altitude  heels  when 
they  went  out.  He  worshipped  Larry  Flynt,  the  publisher  of  Hustler 
magazine. 

"If  Larry  was  president  we'd  be  okay,"  he  used  to  say.  He 
believed  it,  too. 

Dotti  was  always  complaining  about  her  waitress  job.  He 
always  talked  about  wanting  to  make  bondage-style  porno  movies 
in  their  home. 

"We've  already  got  the  equipment,"  Elvis  would  explain  to  her. 

Elvis  was  a  used  car  salesman.  A  very  good  one,  too.  He  sold 
more  cars  than  any  other  salesman  in  his  region. 

Dotti's  parents  never  talked  to  her  much.  Elvis  loved  her.  She 
knew  that  by  the  look  he'd  get  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched  her 
having  sex  with  some  stranger  they  had  met  at  their  favorite  bar. 

On  one  particular  night,  Dotti  and  Elvis  were  on  their  way  to  the 
CLUB  BABYLON  when  they  nearly  tripped  over  a  junkie,  who 
was  sprawled  out  across  the  sidewalk. 

"Fuckin'  asshole!"  screamed  Elvis,  as  he  dealt  a  swift  kick  to  the 
guy's  ribcage. 
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Something  pulled  Johnny  out  of  the  darkness  that  he  longed  to 
stay  in,  but  he  couldn't  quite  put  a  finger  on  what  it  was.  He  tried  to 
collect  his  senses,  at  least  the  ones  that  he  still  had  left,  and  stand 
up. 

As  he  moved  to  rise,  he  felt  an  enormous  pain  in  his  ribcage. 
He  couldn't  even  make  it  to  his  feet. 

People  were  passing  by  him  at  fairly  regular  intervals,  fvlost  of 
them  would  just  act  like  he  wasn't  there  at  all,  but  some  would  give 
him  nasty  looks  or  laugh  at  him.  His  weak  pleas  for  help  were 
universally  ignored  by  the  pedestrians. 

Eventually,  a  cop  came  by  and  told  him  that  he  was  going  to 
have  to  move  along.  When  he  didn't  get  up  immediately,  the  cop 
yelled  at  him.  After  the  cop  had  stopped  his  tirade,  Johnny 
explained  that  he  had  been  beaten,  and  was  hurt  badly. 

The  cop  then  helped  him  to  his  feet  and,  as  regulation 
required,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Johnny  decided  that  he  didn't  want  to  see  a  doctor,  because,  if 
he  did,  they'd  have  sent  him  to  the  detox  certer  for  heroin  rehab. 
He  wasn't  going  to  go  through  that. 


"No.  I'm  okay." 

The  cop  was  glad  the  guy  said  'no'.  If  he'd  had  to  call  an 
ambulance,  he  would've  been  doing  paperwork  for  hours. 

As  the  days  passed,  Johnny's  pain  got  progressively  worse. 
After  a  while,  it  got  so  bad  that  he  couldn't  even  walk  twenty  feet 
without  collapsing  in  agony.  The  smack  didn't  even  help  anymore 

Finally,  he  gave  up  and  jumped  in  front  of  a  car  on  the 
interstate. 


Joey  Tracik  and  his  partner,  Al  Lansdon,  were  the  EMT  people 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  pedestrian  accident.  The  cops  told  them 
that  the  victim  had  willfully  thrown  himself  in  front  of  a  car. 

The  two  ambulance  drivers  bagged  the  corpse  for  the  trip  to 
the  morgue.  After  radioing  to  central  dispatch,  they  left  the  scene. 

Joey  and  Al  had  been  working  together  for  five  years.  They 
had  come  face-to-face  with  so  much  death  that  neither  one  of 
them  was  prone  to  grief  or  depression  at  the  sight  of  it. 

"Did  you  see  this  guy's  clothes?"  said  Al."ril  bet  you  ten  to  one 
he  was  a  fuckin'  junkie." 

"Looked  that  way  to  me,  too." 

"Those  scumbags  don't  mean  shit  to  me.  We  waste  so  much 
time  pickin'  those  fuckers  up  dead.  They  ought  to  put  'em  all  in 
one  place  and  let  'em  shoot  all  the  smack  they  want  to.  If  they  did 
that  we  wouldn't  have  to  waste  all  this  time  dealin'  with  'em." 

"Yeah,  man.  I  hear  you.  We  could  be  out  savin'  somebody's 
life  right  now,  but  instead  we're  shovelin'  shit  off  the  pavement 
and  delivering  it  downtown." 

Al  popped  a  cassette  into  the  player  that  was  resting  at  his 
feet,  and  soon  Hank  Williams  was  singing  about  those  lonesome 
Lovesick  Blues. He  lit  a  joint  that  he  had  rolled  earlier,  for  just  such 
an  occasion  as  this. 

They  finished  the  joint  a  couple  of  blocks  away  from  the 
morgue,  and  rolled  the  windows  down  to  let  the  cab  air  out  during 
the  remainder  of  the  tnp. 


Willie  Brown  had  seen  the  ambulance  enter  the  drop-off  area, 
and  was  waiting  outside  the  rear  entrance  of  the  morgue  when 
the  drivers  got  out  of  the  cab. 

"You  two  been  smokin'  reefer.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes." 
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"You're  just  jealous  'cause  you  didn't  get  high  yourself, 
Meatman,"  said  the  driver  named  Al. 

"Could  be.  Could  be. ..Hey,  what  you  boys  got  for  Willie 
tonight?" 

"Some  junkie  tried  to  play  speedbump  on  the  interstate.  Didn't 
jump  quick  enough,  though.  Seems  like  all  junkies  have  bad 
timing.  We  had  to  scrape  a  few  pieces  of  out  of  the  grille  of  the  car 
that  hit  Im,"  said  the  other  man,  Joey. 

From  the  shape  of  the  bag  they  had  pulled  out  of  the 
ambulance,  you  never  would  have  known  that  it  contained  a 
human. 

"Looks  like  our  junkie  friend  here  did  get  the  short  end  of  the 
stick,  at  that,"  Willie  said  with  a  chuckle.  "Well,  let's  get  'im  inside." 

The  three  men  took  the  body  into  the  cold  room  where  the 
unidentified  corpses  were  stored,  and  locked  it  in  one  of  the 
refrigeration  chambers. 

"I'll  see  you  boys  later." 

"Yeah.  Later  on,  Meatman,"  said  Joey. 

Al  was  already  out  the  door. 

Willie  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  turned  on  his  portable  TV.  The 
eleven  o'clock  news  was  on. 

"...a  double  homocide  tonight.  For  more  on  that  story,  we  take 
you  live  to  Skip  Nixon  at  the  scene  of  the  crime." 

"I'm  in  the  lobby  of  the  Goldstone  condominium  building  with 
Detective  Joe  Beets  of  the  metropolitan  police.  Detective  Beets, 
what  do  you  know  about  the  case  so  far?" 

"All  we  know  at  this  time  is  that  the  victims,  who  have  been 
identified  as  Elvis  and  Dotti  Reaves,  were  accompanied  by  an 
unidentified  white  male  into  their  apartment  earlier  this  evening. 
One  of  their  neighbors  heard  a  scream  and  called  us.  When  we 
got  here  we  found  the  two  bodies,  but  no  suspect  or  murder 
weapon." 

Willie  looked  up  from  the  set  when  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
door.  It  was  the  night  janitor  coming  in  late,  as  usual. 

"Come  check  this  out.  Buddy.  This  guy  who  got  killed  is  the 
same  dude  who  sold  me  my  Lincoln  last  year.  He  gave  me  a  good 
deal,  too.  What  kind  of  lowlife  would  want  to  kill  a  good  man  like 
that?  Killed  his  wife,  too.  What's  the  world  coming  to?" 

"Tomorrow  afternoon  my  daughter  is  going  to  graduate  from 
college.  She's  the  first  person  in  the  family  ever  to  do  that,  and  I 
am  so  proud  of  her.  No  TV  talkin'  'bout  murder  is  goin'  to  drag  me 
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down.  No  sir,  not  tonight." 

"That's  excellent,  Buddy.  I  know  you  must  be  very  proud." 

"I  really  am.  She's  already  got  her  a  good  job,  too.  Working  for 
an  advertising  company." 

"Sounds  great." 

"I  got  to  get  started.  I'm  late  as  it  is." 

"See  you  when  you  get  done.  Buddy." 

After  the  janitor  had  gone  to  do  his  work,  Willie  ordered  a  large 
pepperoni  and  mushroom  pizza  from  Sal's  place,  which  was  just 
around  the  corner.  He  told  the  delivery  guy  to  bring  him  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  beer,  too. 


Vinnie  Pellino  had  been  delivering  pizzas  for  eleven  years. 
Sal's  had  the  pizza  market  cornered  for  blocks  in  every  direction, 
so  the  delivery  guys  all  made  executive  salaries.  Times  were 
tough,  so  he  was  thankful.  Not  too  many  high  school  dropouts  had 
decent  jobs  at  all. 

On  the  way  to  deliver  Willie's  nightly  pie  to  the  morgue,  Vinnie 
stopped  into  the  Pakistani  grocery  to  buy  the  quarts  that  the 
Meatman  always  ordered  to  drink  with  his  pizza. 

Vinnie  wasn't  supposed  to  deliver  beer,  but  he  knew  Willie  was 
cool  and  also  a  good  tipper. 

As  Vinnie  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  morgue,  he  saw  two  cops 
standing  in  the  lobby  area,  talking  to  Willie. 

He  took  the  pizza  in  and  gave  it  to  Willie.  Willie  paid  him  for  the 
pizza  and  the  beer,  but  Vinnie  kept  the  bag  with  the  quarts  in  it 
tucked  under  his  left  arm. 

Willie  watched  his  quarts  walk  out  the  door  with  Vinnie,  but  he 
wasn't  worried.  He  knew  Vinnie  was  cool. 

Before  too  long,  the  cops,  who  had  come  to  get  fingerprints  off 
the  junkie's  corpse  for  identification  purposes,  left. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  phone  rang.  It  was  Vinnie.  He  had 
stashed  the  bag  with  the  beers  in  it  behind  the  dumpster. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Vinnie." 

"No  problem.  Meatman.  See  you  tomorrow." 

"G'night." 

The  next  night  Willie  slipped  Vinnie  an  extra  buck  with  his  tip, 
and  thanked  God,  once  again,  for  smart  pizza  guys.  ^ 
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A  Dream  of  Seven  Words 


I 

A  word  to  be  played  light 

&  pointed,  like  an  oboe. 

II 

A  word  rolling  down 

The  tongue  as  thickly 

As  green  candle  wax 

On  the  flank 

Of  a  wine  bottle 

III 

One  yet  half  hidden  by  a  horizon 

Of  misconceiving,  like  a  sullen  moon 

At  a  fingernail's  base. 

IV 

Hanging,  like  a  pear 

Over  the  head  of  Tantalus, 

A  brink  word  -  unfailing. 

V 

A  single  word  as  crested 

&  deep  as  the  ideal 

Violet  beam  of  light. 

VI 

When  vacuity  stakes 

its  vague  claim  in  a  pit 

Of  the  abdomen,  a  word 

To  stave  it  off. 

VII 

A  final  boundless 

Word  to  chase  me 

To  pen  and  notebooks  daily, 

Unable  to  disappoint. 


Voice 

He,  first  of  all,  gave 
To  me  poems  pronounced. 
Not  printed;  &  those 
Given  his  tongue  wrapped 
In  short  curls  of  soft 
Water,  breathing 

But  later  when  I  saw 

Those  words  in  black. 

Each  letter  fell 

Dully  to  the  ground 

&  neither  rebounded 

Nor  echoed  --  for 

His  works  were  youthful 

Seahorses  which  became 

Lost  &  lacking 

If  they  happened 

To  be  caught. 

Meek  &  vulnerable, 

Beyond  their  maternal 

Shelter  of  lip 

&  cheek. 


Mirror  Fable 

Most  days  the  mirror  tells 
Me  what  I  wish. 

Others  it  tells 
What  I  am. 

Yesterday,  my  mirror  played 

At  Christ  &  offered 

Up  a  parable 

On  its  silvered-glass  platter. 

It  told  of  a  snail, 

Or  perhaps  a  whelk, 

That  despite  its  self- 

Contained,  armoured 

Life  had  grown 

Too  large  &  dull 

For  its  swirling 

Gold-flecked  shell. 

&  yet,  this  creeper  refused 

To  loosen  its  python-like 

Grip  &  slough  off  its  cell, 

Leaving  it  lie 

in  the  thin,  green  path  behind. 

Then,  like  any  seer 
Worth  its  salt,  this  pool 
Of  reflections  told  nothing 
As  a  moral  - 
Merely  shined 

&  I  stared  like  a  Pharisee 
&  puzzled,  but  soon  saw 
Only  my  own 
Gold  speckled  eyes. 
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And  Soon  She  Was  Again  to  Leave 

She  returned  &,  from  the  first 
Passing  breeze  of  her  earthy  hair, 
That  young  and  unnamed  thing,  hopeful 
&  harmonic,  blew  soft  in  his  ears 
&  touched  him  sharp  on  the  scalp 
like  doll  fingers  with  Mandarin  nails. 

She  returned  &  they  drove  west 
Toward  the  new  December  midnight  ~ 
Searching  for  particularly  nothing,  but 
Perhaps  a  level  glacial  stone 
On  which  to  fix  their  shrinking 
Minds,  side  by  side. 

She  returned  &  again  he  knew 
The  exquisite  pang  of  simple  lying 
On  her  low  mattress:  touching  only 
In  the  dark  with  tips  of  words 
&  the  impression  of  forced  air 
On  their  too  close  faces. 
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Augury  At  Crater  Lake 


^Sitting  cross-legged  at  the  rim 
of  a  drowned  volcano,  we  tossed  our  eyes 
down  on  its  too  blue  water,  marked 
with  the  pointed  cap  of  Wizard's  Island. 
Silent,  she  drew  a  circle  in  the  ashen 
earth  &  quartered  it  with  swift 
strokes  --  top  to  base,  left  to  right. 
She  knew  the  puzzled  rise 
of  my  eyebrows  without  turning. 
"An  oracle"  she  said,  and  labeled 
each  part  with  a  pale  finger 
clockwise  --  above,  the  facile  yes  &  no 
supported  by  vague  maybe  &  ask  again. 
Daring,  or  hoping,  I  asked  for  her 
question  &  found  it  an  unsaid  thing  -- 
like  the  innocent  wish  in  the  flames 
of  a  child's  birthday  cake. 
So,  mute,  she  lifted  a  small  stone 
&  tossed  it  from  behind  her  historic 
curtain  of  hair  -  to  land 
in  the  heart  of  her  magic,  at  the  fingered 
axis  of  the  trapped  Greek  cross. 


Redwood   Coast 


Silent  with  age,  vast  red 
Tnjnks  carry  their  crown 
Leaves  to  a  misty  heaven. 

Fecund  ferns  sag 
For  their  green  youth. 
Dripping  salt  tears 
From  low  frond  tips. 

A  sullen  pacific  scrapes 
New  names  in  the  distant 
Seawall   -  echoing. 


Tree-split,  the  sudden 
Sun  builds  golden 
Rising  chutes  in  the  fog. 
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Just  Around  the  Corner 


Anne  Wilkinson 
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Georce  Keck 
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Santa  in   Time   Warp 


Michael  Read 
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Jim  Langcr 


Amanda  Durant 


Malena  Bergmann 
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Deborah  Keys  -  Smith 
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Jim  Lancer 
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Sherry  Taylor 


Winners  of  the  Coraddi  1987-88  Photography  Competition 
Judged  by  David  Brown  and  Kenton  Robertson 


First  Place 


Heidi  Kling 


Second  Place 


James  Whitehead 
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Third  Place 


Chnsline  Garren 
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Ray  Lambert 


Dewey  Whitiker 
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M.  Brophy 


Shannon  PrCACltc 
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Heidi  Kling 


Bromlyn  Merrit 
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Dear  Humble  Readers: 

When  I  first  arrived  at  this  splendiferous  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  Fall  of  1984,  you  could  say  that  1  was  a  little  disappointed. 

You  see,  I  decided  while  I  was  still  in  the  pre-natal  state  that  my  life 
would  be  devoted  to  artistic  endeavors.  When  I  wasn't  embroiled  in  pubescent 
emotional  frenzy,  my  junior  high  and  high  school  years  were  spent  taking 
photographs  and  writing  cheesey  px)etry.  As  graduation  drew  near  and  my 
dreams  of  glory  became  more  and  more  coasuming,  I  came  to  realize  that  my 
entire  being  depended  on  entering  a  prestigious  art  college  the  following  year. 

As  we  aU  know,  practical  minded  parents  can  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
dreams  (with  their  feet  planted  finmly  on  the  ground).  Paris  was  out.  In-state 
education  was  the  code  word.  So  I  packed  up  my  camera  and  my  cheesey 
poetry  and  made  my  way  to  what  I  perceived  to  be  a  cultural  wasteland:  UNC 
Greensboro. 

My  father  will  be  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I've  since  come  around  to  his 
point  of  view.  He  knew  aU  along  that  New  York  and  Paris  don't  have  a 
monopoly  on  creative  spirit.  I  learned  quickly  that  an  art  community  at  a 
school  like  UNCG  can  have  verve  and  excitement  and  life. 

I  feel  that  the  magazine  you  now  hold  in  your  hands  is  testament  to  the 
vision  and  vivacity  that  is  present  on  our  very  own  campus.  UNCG  is 
committed  to  the  arts  ~  this  fact  is  apparent  just  about  anywhere  you  look. 
We  have  a  dedicated  and  broad  based  writing  program,  an  excellent  dance 
program,  a  competitive  broadcasting/cinema  department,  an  active  and  growing 
art  department,  and  nationally  recognized  schools  of  music  and  acting.  At 
UNCG,  we  express  ourselves  with  metal  sculpture,  clay  modeling,  fashion 
design,  and  jewelry  making.  You  can  find  us  on  the  stage,  on  the  page,  in  the 
practice  room  or  in  the  darkroom.  The  imagination  is  at  work  here,  and  the 
fruits  of  our  labor  surely  touches  us  all.  Just  ask  Joe  Business  Major,  who 
sits  beside  me  in  my  ceramics  class. 

I've  had  a  ball  during  my  stint  as  Coraddi  editor,  and  I  am  astonished  to 
find  myself  facing  my  graduation  with  regret.  This  magazine  is  something 
special.  Reality  is  calling,  however,  and  I  must  go.  Clint  McElroy  will  be 
your  humble  editor  next  year,  so  keep  those  submissions  rolling  in. 

As  I  prepare  to  don  that  cap  and  gown  one  more  time,  I  am  filled  with 
gratitude  to  a  school  that  has  aided  me  in  my  creative  growth,  and  to  a  father 
who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Signed, 

Michael  Read,  Coraddi  editor 
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